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which customers should I take from all? 


Just as the magic mirror gave the complete picture, 
so do Factbilt reports. With a Factbilt report, you get the 
complete history of your customer's credit transactions, 
verification of employment and estimated income, public 
record items which show whether he owns his own 
home, car and other property. 


You dont need a magic mirror when the complete 


picture is so easily available from your ACBofA credit 
bureau! 


Factbilt reports anywhere through affiliated members of 


Associatep Crepit Bureaus of America Ine. 


7000 Chippewa Street St. Louis 19, Missouri 
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DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


ALL RETAIL 
BUSINESSES 

USING 

CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


Get Your Free Copy Of This New Booklet 











“Simplified Accounts Receivable for Retailers” 


Shows New System Of Handling Accounts Receivable... 
Simplifies Accounting Procedures From Sale Through Billing! 


It is the most complete, accurate and fastest method — yet may be 
operated without accounting machines or highly trained clerks... 
affords positive accounting controls and proofs throughout the system 
... Saves its entire cost annually — even for very small retailers! 

This booklet, graphically illustrated in full color, shows in flow- 
chart form exactly how each function of this new simplified accounts 
receivable system is performed. In it every detail of the system is so 
clearly illustrated that you can use it as an operating or instruction 
manual for your personnel. Each phase of the operation (opening the 
account, making the sale, billing the account, applying the payment) is 
pictured so that you can see at a glance exactly how this simplified 
system works. The potential savings in time and money are tremendous! 

Posting errors are eliminated. Every account may be visibly indexed 
and signalled for reference and use. Accounts receivable adjustment 
inquiries are reduced. It simplifies the whole Accounts Receivable oper- 
ation by applying the principles of cycle billing without the need for 
elaborate equipment and numerous personnel. 

SARR can be housed in a compact mobile insulated cabinet which 
affords certified point-of-use fire protection for vital accounts receiv- 
able records. 

Who can use SARR? Every retail business which has charge 
accounts — you don’t have to be a big store to benefit — drug stores, 
hardware stores, restaurants, country clubs, dairies, dry cleaners, laun- 
dries, specialty stores, department stores—any business which has charge 
accounts. 

Write today for this valuable new booklet. Ask for KD814— 
“SARR — Simplified Accounts Receivable for Retailers.” Remington 
Rand, Room 2176, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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A Special Message 
About N.R.C.A.'s Educational Film 


T IS HIGHLY gratifying to us to hear of the tremendous success achieved by the credit educational film, 

“The Good Things of Life—on Credit,” produced by the National Retail Credit Association. Commu- 
nity after community sends reports that the film is in constant demand to be shown before all kinds of au- 
diences and on television. Retail credit executives and credit bureau managers unite in telling us of the 
beneficial impact this film has had on local retail credit conditions. 


We want to remind those who assisted in financing the project by purchasing a print of the film at $150.00 
that replacements will be supplied at $50.00 each. By now, after repeated showings, prints are likely to be wear- 
ing out and replacement with a brand new print might be desirable. ‘This $50.00 price also applies, of course, 
where an additional print is purchased for more complete coverage of the area. In this connection, several com- 
munities have purchased prints for donation to local high schools and colleges. This can be an impressive 
contribution to more thorough education of the students in the sound use of credit. 





To those communities who have not yet purchased a print we urge consideration of the desirability of do- 
ing so now. During National Retail Education Week especially the showing of the film has tremendous 
value. ‘ Purchase of the film can well be considered to be an investment in improving credit conditions lo- 
cally. The price of the first print is $150.00; replacements $50.00 each. 


The film is a 16 mm, 25-minute, black and white sound motion picture. It tells an unforgettable story 
of two families and the different ways in which they handled their credit transactions. The dominant theme 
of the film is . . . Use your credit to obtain more of the good things of life ... and... Pay all obligations 
promptly in order to command credit service. 


Immediate delivery guaranteed . . . sent on approval if desired . . . order your print now. 
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Cut Collection Costs 
with 





LOW COST NOTICES 
all-tu-one-piece! 
MAKES COLLECTIONS 


EASIER, FASTER... SAVES 


50¢ ON EVERY DOLLAR! 


TRIPLE-DUTY combines outgoing 
envelope, notice form and return enves 
lope in one piece. Costs less to handle, 
brings in delinquent payments faster. Can 
be used in series of first, second and third 
notices. But first notices in TRIPLE+ 
DUTY form do the bulk of your collec 
tion job. Make it easy for customers to 
remit payments promptly, resulting in 
improved collection efficiency. Only 2¢ 
postage, mailed anywhere in the U. S. 


Your mail gets first-class attention from 
customers, but you pay only third-class 
rates when you use TRIPLE-DUTY. Send 
in the attached coupon for your com: 
plimentary samples and price list. See 
for yourself what TRIPLE-DUTY can 
do for you! Clip the coupon and mail 
it today. 


TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 


Affiliate of Hodes-Daniel Company, Inc. 


(Originators and sole mfrs. of Triple-Dery 
ae repeges) 352 Fourth Avenue, w Yor 


TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 
Alfiliate of Hodes-Daniel Company, Inc. 
352 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send us samples and prices 
of TRIPLE-DUTY Collection Notices. 
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Profile of Beaumont — 


Richard W. Setzer, Ph.D. 


Dean, School of Business, Lamar State College 
Beaumont, Texas 


EAUMONT, with oil in its veins, under its feet, 
and passing down the ship channel from its ocean- 
going port, stands today as truly the city where oil be- 
came an industry. Settled in the 1830’s by farmers from 
Louisiana, sustained after the Civil War by rice produc- 
tion and lumbering, it suddenly became a boom town 
patterned after the gold centers of the Old West. On 
January 10, 1901, at 10:30 in the morning, the Lucas 
Gusher spilled oil ankle deep on the Spindletop salt flat 
just two miles from town. ‘This one well poured an 
estimated 800,000 barrels of oil over the surrounding one 
hundred acres or more. The rush for black gold began. 
Men predicted great growth, prosperity, and indus- 
trialization for the city. It all came true. Beaumont 
is the largest of the three cities comprising the Texas- 
Sabine area. It has increased in population from 10,000 
in 1901 to 105,000 in 1955. World War II, with its 
demand for oil products, brought thousands of people 
into the city’s industrial plants. The population increased 
90 per cent between 1940 and 1955. 

Located on the Neches River 29 miles from the Gulf 
Coast, Beaumont serves as the county seat of Jefferson 
County. The Sabine area is rapidly developing into one 
of the really gigantic industrial sections of America. It 
forms the extreme southeast corner of Texas on the Gulf 
Coast plain and possesses all the natural resources vital 
to modern technical industrialization. Natural gas exists 
in abundance from nearby fields. Water is fed by the 
Neches and Sabine Rivers. The McGee Bend Dam on 
the Neches River, under construction at the present time, 
will assure an abundant future supply of water. Crude 
oil is brought into the Sabine factories by 31 pipe lines 
from eight other states, besides being delivered from the 
local oil fields. Transportation is more than adequate, 


The Front Cover 


In the picture on the front cover, from top clockwise: 


1. This is a view looking toward the Port of Beaumont 
with the city’s skyline serving as background. One of the 
thousands of ships which visit Beaumont yearly is outward 
bound. 

2. View of Spindletop oil field. Modern derricks are 
pumping oil at the famous birthplace of the Lucas gusher 
and the Southeast Texas oil industry. 

3. Aerial view of Beaumont’s downtown business district. 
Many tall buildings mark the city’s skyline giving added 
proof that it is a business and retail shopping center for 
many Southeast Texans. 

4. Skyscrapers of a different sort are found in the many 
varied industries in and surrounding the city. This is a 
picture of the tall fractionating towers at one of the area 
plants. 

5. In the center is a view of secondary products in Beau- 
mont—cattle and rice. Beaumont’s economy was based on 
these two products prior to 1901. 
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with the city being served by major airlines, trucking 
companies, four railroads, and ocean-going vessel dockage. 

Major oil refineries maintain their own docks and 
transport oil all over the world directly from their re- 
fineries. Within a few miles of the city are located six 
of the world’s largest refineries, operated by five major 
oil companies. The combined daily output of these six 
refineries is approximately 16 per cent of the United 
States’ total production and 10 per cent of the world 
production. 

The petro-chemical industry, an offspring of the giant 
petroleum industry, is one of the newest and perhaps 
potentially the greatest to locate in this area. Products 
such as synthetic rubber, acids, anti-freezes, etc., are be- 
ing manufactured in vast quantities. New products are 
being placed into production daily. Sulphur is now being 
produced in large commercial amounts from the same 
Spindletop field which has produced gas and oil since 
1901. 

The city not only serves as an oil-refining center, but 
also has manufacturing diversifications in its steel and 
shipbuilding operations. “These companies produce cast- 
ings, boilers, oil tanks, drums, barges, oil-drilling rigs, 
etc. This is one of the most varied manufacturing sec- 
tions in the Southwest. From the standpoint of pay- 
roll, exports, and quantity of products manufactured, 
manufacturing stands first in Jefferson County. Conse- 
quently, it plays a major part in providing the income 
for the people of Beaumont. Seventeen firms located in 
Jefferson County employ 500 or more people. Eighty 
firms employ 100 or more. 

Agriculture contributes to the economic welfare of 
Beaumont through the production of rice and raising of 
cattle. Rice was grown along the Gulf Coast without 
irrigation as early as the Civil War. However, it did 
not develop into an important crop until the 1890’s when 
irrigation companies were formed to build the canals and 
pump stations necessary to supply proper amounts of 
water. The agricultural land surrounding Beaumont 
produced in 1954 nearly 4 per cent of the total amount 
of the United States’ rice yield. Jefferson County alone 
had over 80,000 acres of rice under cultivation. 

The cattle industry still occupies an important place 
in the economic picture. Thousands of head are being 
raised on land taken out of rice production to allow the 
restoration of fertility. As might be expected in such a 
highly technical manufacturing center supported by strong 
agricultural products, the people of Beaumont enjoy a 
per-capita income well above the average for the state and 
the nation. Service firms, both commercial and indus- 
trial, and retail trade reflect these high incomes in an 


(Turn to “Beaumont,” page 9.) 
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The Hoover Commission Keports 


I. F. Betts 


President, The American National Bank of Beaumont 


Beaumont, Texas 


Chairman, Committee on Government Expenditures 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE FIRST Hoover Commission was appointed in 

1947 in accordance with the provisions of an Act of 
Congress passed July 7, 1947. It made its final report, 
the last of a series of 19 reports, on May 20, 1949. About 
72 per cent of the recommendations of the first Com- 
mission were adopted. These included 39 presidential 
administrative reorganization plans approved by Con- 
gress, with 97 additional Congressional Acts. It has been 
estimated that some $3 billion a year was saved as meas- 
ured against an annual expenditure rate of $42 billion 
a year. Of course, since then expenditures have sub- 
stantially increased, due in large measure to the Korean 
War. 

The Second Hoover Commission was appointed in 
August, 1953, in accordance with a Congressional Act 
of July 10, 1953. It submitted its final report to the 
Congress June 29, 1955. 

The Second Hoover Commission was made up of the 
following persons: 


Herbert Hoover, former President of the United 
States, Chairman 

Representative Clarence J. Brown, Republican of Ohio 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of the 
United States 

James A. Farley, former Postmaster General 

Senator Homer Ferguson, Republican of Michigan 

Arthur S. Fleming, Director, Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization 

Representative Chet Holifield, Democrat of California 

Solomon C. Hollister, Dean, Cornell University School 
of Engineering 

Joseph P. Kennedy, former Ambassador to Great 
Britain 

Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat of Arkansas 

Sidney A. Mitchell, executive director of the First 
Hoover Commission 

Robert G. Storney, Dean, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity School of Law 


What has the second Hoover Commission attempted 
to do? How did it proceed? What did it find? What 
has it recommended? What has been accomplished to 
date? What is there for you and me to do now? Let 
us try to answer these questions. 

The Hoover Commission’s objective was to find and 
outline ways of doing the government’s business better 
and at less cost. It studied various federal activities to 
see whether the government should engage in them at 
all, or on a reduced scale. Its work was subdivided by 
functions, not agencies. —The Commission and its various 
task forces examined related functions straight across 
the executive branch of the government, with the single 
exception of the Department of Defense. Altogether, 
17 functional activities were investigated. Most of 
these were found to.be carried on by a multiplicity of 





agencies. Medical services, for example, are carried on 
by 26 agencies; legal services by 54 agencies; research 
and development by 29 agencies; lending, guaranteeing, 
and insurance activities by 104 agencies and instrumen- 
talities ; transportation by 22 agencies. Some of the find- 
ings resulting from these studies by the Commission and 
the task forces composed of several hundred patriotic 
and well-informed citizens who contributed many hours 
and days to the duties assigned them are almost unbeliev- 
able. A few of them will be enumerated for illustrative 
purposes. 

In the report on Personnel and Civil Service it was 
found that since 1884, when the Civil Service System 
was established, the number of federal employees has 
grown from 131,208 to 2,333,000, of which 2,012,000 
workers (or 86.2 per cent) enjoy civil service rights. 
Serious administrative problems have arisen and the Com- 
mission pointed out how a saving of $48,500,000 per year 
could be effected through improved personnel manage- 
ment of federal employees. 


Report on Paper-work Management 


There was a report (in fact, there were two reports) 
on paper-work management. It was revealed that each 
vear the federal government develops and handles some 
25 billion pieces of paper, not including the tons of 
paper required for technical manuals, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. Placed end to end, these 25 billion pieces 
would reach to the moon 13 times. This gigantic opera- 
tion requires more than 750,000 full-time employees and 
costs about $4 billion each year. The government writes 
more than a billion individual letters a year. Twenty- 
five thousand clerical employees are needed just to sort 
the government mail and 8,400 messengers to distribute it. 
Office equipment costs the government hundreds of 
millions of dollars and the cost of renting tabulating 
machines alone exceeds $36 million a year. It takes 
159,000 people .o conduct the filing operation. The 
Commission task force made several specific recommenda- 
tions in connection with paper-work management which, 
if followed, would save the government at least $250 
million in a reasonable time and several million more 
annually. 

The Commission made a study of federal medical serv- 
ices. During the past 150 years many medical services 
were established by the federal government. ‘These serv- 
ices care for the war disabled, cure and return soldiers 
to combat, ease the suffering of veterans, protect civilians 
from epidemics, care for the mentally ill, and advance 
medical science by research. The Commission says these 
services cost “$4,149 million in 1954, including $2,030 
million in disability allowances, and a great deal of waste 
which could be prevented.” 

The Medical Services conduct 472 hospitals. Waste 
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and inefficiency in our medical services were spotlighted 
by the first Hoover Commission and the second Com- 
mission found that little fundamental improvement has 
been made in the past six years. Uncalculated obligations 
are assumed without an understanding of ultimate costs, 
of the lack of professional manpower available to dis- 
charge them, or of the adverse effect upon the hospital 
system of the country. The Commission, in making 
numerous fundamentally sound recommendations for the 
improvement of our medical services, estimated that a net 
annual saving of over a quarter of a billion dollars would 
be realized through adoption of its recommendations. 

Another interesting study was made of lending agen- 
‘cies. The government entered the lending, guarantee, 
and insurance business with the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System in 1913. Since that date the 
number of agencies engaged in this type of operation has 
risen to 104, employing about 40,000 persons. Total 
loans, guarantees, and insurance and contingent liabilities 
amounted to $244 billion as of June 30, 1954. The 
government had an investment of about $17 billion in 
the 104 agencies which are authorized to call on the 
Treasury for $14 billion in additional funds. Some agen- 
cies which serve only a small segment of the population 
are not self-supporting. These include the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, which owed the Treasury 
over $2 billion last June; and the twelve production 
credit corporations which operate on a deficit basis. The 
Commission found evidence of hidden subsidies to agen- 
cies which pay a lower rate of interest on funds advanced 
by the government than the Treasury has to pay to bor- 
row the money. It also found evidences of other hidden 
subsidies. As a commercial banker who has competition 
from government lending agencies, it is my belief that 
government credit extensions and government interven- 
tion and bureaucratic action in the field of credit present 
a menace to chartered banking and the free-enterprise 
system. I agree with the Hoover Commission that there 
should be early withdrawal of government competition 
in the lending field and persistent reduction in the scope 
and power of government lending agencies. While it is 
impossible to estimate fully the benefits that would be 
achieved through adoption of its recommendations, the 
Commission pinpointed certain areas where major savings 
would result. Also, the national debt would be reduced 
by about $4.5 billion through the return of capital funds 
to the Treasury from agencies which could be put on a 
self-supporting basis and by about $400 million through 
the return of capital funds to the Treasury from con- 
cerns which should be liquidated. 

A study was made of real property management. The 
federal government owns 838 million acres of land, in- 
cluding the public domain. Of this total, +72 million 
acres (one-fourth the acreage of all 48 states) is in the 
continental United States. This property is held by 27 
different agencies. The government owns almost 2.5 





billion square feet of floor space. This is equivalent to 
1,250 Empire State buildings. There has been an enor- 
mous expansion in the field of government-owned property 
during the past 25 years. The government has spent 
over $54 billion for new federal construction in the na- 
tion’s history and approximately 80 per cent of this huge 
sum has been spent since 1937. In addition to property 
it owns, the federal government leases at home and 
abroad about 2.5 million acres of land and about 95 
million square feet of floor space. The annual rental on 
all leased property totals approximately $107 million. It 
was found that no single agency is charged with over-all 
real property management and that there is no centralized 
accounting or inspection process. Because of the lack of 
central records new property is acquired without adequate 
consideration of current land and buildings available. 
Also, much unneeded property is retained by the govern- 
ment. The Commission pointed out that the cost to the 
taxpayer has been increased through the wasteful acquisi- 
tion and unrealized disposal of surplus property. In ad- 
dition, the status of local and state taxation is impaired 
as a result of federal property being tax exempt. It was 
disclosed that the situation is getting worse under present 
processes. Numerous recommendations were made for a 
more efficient management of our real property at an 
estimated annual saving to the government of $185 
million. This does not include the tax benefits which 
would accrue from the return of properties to the local 
tax rolls, as a result of sale, or the return of at least $1 
billion to the Treasury, representing the proceeds from 
the sale of properties. 


Budget and Accounting Functions 


There was a study of the government’s budget and 
accounting function. The budget of the United States, 
prepared by the Budget Bureau for the President, con- 
tains over 1,200 pages and weighs more than five pounds. 
It is estimated that 90,000 full-time employees and tens 
of thousands of additional man-years in part-time efforts 
are needed to compile financial facts needed by government 
agencies and to assure the public of integrity in govern- 
ment spending. The cost of preparing the budget of the 
Department of Defense alone is estimated at about $30 
million. In the executive branch, salaries of full-time 
employees in the accounting and fiscal fields are approxi- 
mately $316 million. The legislative branch, through 
the Comptroller General, employs over 5,700 people with 
aggregate annual salaries of $32 million to review and 
audit the accounts. During the last ten years there has 
been great improvement in budgeting and accounting in 
the government, but the Commission made 25 recom- 
mendations for the over-all improvement of management 
and policy functions of the Budget Bureau and the 
elimination of deficiencies. Budgeting, besides involving 
the preparation of expenditure and revenue estimates, 
should be supported by the controlling of departmental 








THE 43RD ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 


FONTAINEBLEAU HOTEL, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA, JUNE 16-20, 1957 
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expenditures and the insistence of efficient management 
by spending agencies. Accounting, in addition to the 
tabulation of dollar income and outgo, is the keeping of 
those records which are necessary to effective management 
of any activity. Accounting records constitute the means 
of assuring the public of integrity in spending the tax- 
payer’s dollar. Our government spends $60-odd billion 
annually and its budgeting and accounting problem is a 
large one. The Commission’s recommendations for the 
improvement of the budget and accounting function, if 
adopted, would result in an estimated annual saving of 
approximately $4 billion, which is about 8.5 per cent of 
the controllable budget expenditures. 

The last report to be mentioned here is the one on the 
use and disposal of federal surplus property. As of June 
30, 1954, there was $66 billion of personal property in 
military warehouses ready for issue. In addition, the 
value of capital assets of a personal-property nature is 
estimated at $48.5 billion. Continuing large expendi- 
tures produce corresponding quantities of excess and sur- 
plus property. The Commission found that huge savings 
could be effected through improving the sale of surpluses 
and through more efficient property management, particu- 
larly within the military establishment. It was disclosed 
that the government has mountainous accumulations of 
property which it would not have if it had a good inven- 
tory system. The Army Signal Corps, for example, had 
an authorized stock level of almost 1.5 million dry-cell 
flash batteries. This is an 8.5 years’ supply of this short 
shelf-like item. The government’s disposal procedures 
were found to be not very businesslike and its sales of 
surplus items, many of which are accumulating on a 
haphazard basis, are inefficiently handled and sometimes 
have a disruptive effect on local markets. In its recom- 
mendations, the Commission pointed out how savings of 
$2 billion for the first four years and $1 billion per 
annum thereafter could be effected in a more efficient 
operation in the function of the use and disposal of 
federal surplus property. 


Subject of Other Reports 


We have commented briefly on 7 of the 17 functional 
activities of our government that were investigated by the 
second Hoover Commission. There also were reports 
on Transportation, Legal Services and Procedures, Food 
and Clothing, Business Enterprises, Depot Utilization, 
Research and Development in the Government, Overseas 
Economic Operations, Business Organization of the De- 
partment of Defense, Intelligence Activities and Water 
Resources and Power. In all of these other studies many 
weaknesses, deficiencies, and extravagances were found 
and constructive recommendations were made for im- 
provement and for effecting economies in operations. 
The Commission made 314 recommendations but the 
Commission and the task forces made altogether 362 
recommendations. Of these, 145 are within the authority 
of the various departments and agencies to adopt. An- 
other 50 could be presented to Congress by the President 
under the Reorganization Act of 1949 or could be im- 
plemented by Presidential executive order. The remain- 
ing 167 would require legislation, but they could be 
covered by a much smaller number of legislative acts. 

What has been accomplished to date? In its final re- 
port to Congress in June, 1955, the Commission stated 
that considerable progress had already been made in the 


adoption of recommendations offered by the Commission 
or of informal suggestions by members of the task forces. 
A total of 50 identifiable actions of this kind had been 
taken. In addition, arrangements had been made for co- 
operation between the Commission’s staff and certain 
agencies to expedite other administrative recommenda- 
tions, however, resistance to recommendations and sug- 
gestions has appeared in several departments and agencies. 
An outstanding case is that of the Defense Department 
which this year has ignored the recommendations for an 
integrated supply system and put into effect a substitute 
plan which will not result in the estimated saving of 
approximately $3 billion if its recommendations for im- 
provement in military supply and related activities were 
adopted. It is heartening, though, that prior to the con- 
vening of the last Congress 230 bills had been introduced 
in the 2 Houses covering 130 of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. ‘These bills were introduced in the lower 
House by 14 Congressmen, of whom 5 are Republicans 
and 9 are Democrats; and in the Senate by 11 Senators, 
of whom 7 are Republicans and 4+ are Democrats. 


Congressional Bills Introduced 


In the 84th Congress some 309 bills to implement the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission were intro- 
duced by members of both parties. When Congress ad- 
journed early in August there were 139 bills pending in 
the Senate and 170 in the House of Representatives 
covering all or part of 158 recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Some of the recommendations covered by these 
bills could be carried out without legislation by adminis- 
trative action. 

Why are the Hoover Commission reports important 
and what is there for you and me to do now? Govern- 
ment spending today means a tax burden never before 
equaled in our history, falling heavily on all income 
groups from the highest to the lowest. In real terms, 
the government is spending not dollars alone but our 
already scarce resources of manpower, materials, and 
tools. Not the least of the dangers of such large-scale 
spending is the threat of severe inflation. The savings in 
annual operating costs of the federal government as 
individually computed by the various task forces would 
exceed $8.5 billion. There is some duplication in this 
figure because of overlapping in certain task-force studies. 
When that is allowed for, a net total saving of about 
$5.5 billion in the federal government’s annual operating 
costs is estimated to result from Commission action. In 
addition, adoption of various Commission recommenda- 
tions would make possible a recovery of government in- 
vestment in capital items amounting to more than $10 
billion. 

The savings in operating costs will enable our govern- 
ment to (1) balance the budget; (2) reduce taxes; and 
(3) initiate a program of reducing the national debt. 

Over and above these savings, the adoption of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations will improve the 
quality of government service by helping administrators 
to do a better job. They will improve the character of 
government service by helping to confine government's 
operations to those fields which are the proper sphere of 
government. Are these things worth working for? 

The Hoover Reports are an uncompromising attack on 


(Turn to ‘‘Reports,’’ page 11.) 
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HEN ONE thinks of selling, the thought is of 


some tangible commodity. But what tangible 
form of goods does a credit clerk have to sell? She must 
sell the store. She must sell herself to the customer, 
whether she be a cashier, an interviewer, an authorizer, 
or a correspondent. She must create an air of friendli- 
ness, of sincerity, of helpfulness in order to sell the cus- 
tomer the desire to trade with the store. Thus, a credit 
clerk becomes that important cog in the wheel of distri- 
bution which is the masterful job that retailing accom- 
plishes. She is part of the department that is responsible 
for the increased sales potentialities through the granting 
of credit—of selling credit. 

Several years ago the credit manager was thought of as 
the person who sat in the farthest rear corner of the 
store and was dressed in a red suit and fitted with horns 
and a long tail. He extended credit as a favor. The 
customer does us a favor when she asks for credit; and 
she gives us the privilege of granting it. Therefore, we 
must “sell credit.” We must find ways to get more cus- 
tomers to ask for credit. 


The Means to Sell Faster 


To get more customers to buy on credit gives us the 
means to sell faster. In this manner we assist the process 
of continuous mass production of our factories. We help 
to continue the high rate of employment, the increase in 
per-capita income, and the improvement of our standard 
of living. 

Credit is not a luxury of the privileged few but is a 
convenience for the masses. It should be treated as a 
service—a service of welcome to a prospective credit 
buyer. We are concerned with the methody of acquir- 
ing these additional customers through the credit chan- 
nel, some of which are enumerated in the following para- 
graphs. 

Let people know the kinds of credit you have to offer 
—such as the variety of payment plans that are available. 
It may be a 30-60 day charge account, a revolving credit 
account (a plan increasing in popularity in the depart- 
ment store field), a time-payment or installment account, 
or a lay-away plan. The longer plans like the revolving 
credit account and the installment account can be em- 
ployed with the use of a carrying charge or service charge. 
In many stores, the latter plan even offers insurance to 
pay off the debt if the customer dies. Such a cost can be 
defrayed with the use of the carrying charge. Tailor 
your credit plans to fit your customers’ needs and con- 
veniences. This will cause a happier relationship, create 
better paying habits, and reduce sales resistance. Let 
people know you have credit to sell. Let them know you 
welcome charge accounts, regardless of the plan you and 
the customer may agree to use. 
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The Credit Department as a Selling Force 


Aaron B. Littmann 
Manager of Credit Sales, Gem Jewelry Company 
Beaumont, Texas 


Your first good source for new accounts is your sales 
department. Ask your salesmen for their cooperation in 
the plan of solicitation of new accounts. This is your 
personal contact with the customer. The salesman might 
explain the types of credit available. He certainly should 
let the customer know that we desire his business and 
want to handle it on a charge-account basis. The sales- 
man knows that a store’s charge customer is more likely 
to be retained as a regular customer than is a cash buyer, 
who could be anybody’s customer. To prompt salesmen 
to offer such service, provide a convenient means of get- 
ting the necessary information by having brief forms of 
credit applications available at suitable locations in the 
store. Also, you may offer remuneration for every ac- 
count introduced and used. 

The lay-away department provides excellent informa- 
tion for prearranging a charge account. The record of 
the customer’s name, address, and kind of merchandise 
she bought helps you classify the customer for your 
charge-account promotion plan. It is another means of 
personal contact to offer the service of credit. Your 
charge-account solicitation list can be developed partly 
from this department. 

The cashing of checks, both personal and payroll, is a 
source for mailing-list names and addresses. On a pay- 
roll check, especially, there is enough information from 
which a credit application can be developed. You have 
access to customer's name, address, place of employment, 
his salary amount, and the date on which he receives his 
pay. 

Your inactive file of retired or paid charge accounts is 
an excellent source for sales promotion by direct mail. It 
represents customers whose paying habits you already 
know. They are customers who have had the experience 
of the store’s services and who have knowledge of the type 
and quality of merchandise the store sells. 


Use of Letter of Invitation 

You might use a letter of invitation to your customers 
which asks each one to recommend his friends as charge- 
account users. Here, again, you may employ remunera- 
tion by offering a gift to your customer for each new 
customer he brings into the store and who uses the ac- 
count. A letter of appreciation to a customer about how 
well he pays his account, or a “thank you” letter to a 
patron about the satisfactory manner in which he paid 
his account, may be used. 

Other sources for new-account promotion are club 
lists, schoolteacher lists, college student directories, civic 
and business club memberships, payroll lists of employees 
of large industrial organizations, and chamber of com- 
merce membership lists. The type of list is governed by 
the type of buyer wanted and the classification of mer- 
chandise you have to sell. 
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All this adds up to more selling. In reviewing reports 
of business, economic conditions, and employment figures, 
the average weekly wage in 1940 was $25.00. It is now 
$76.00 a week and business economists predict that the 
year 1957 will see a larger average weekly pay rate. In 
the collection field, it is found that more people than ever 
before in our history are able to pay their bills. Banks 
report ever increasing deposits even though total debt of 
outstanding receivables is greater than ever. People have 
money. It is up to the aggressive retailer to keep this 
money in circulation by providing easier ways for the 
customer to buy through the use of credit. We must 
meet the challenge of selling more through credit. 


Each employee of the credit department becomes a 
selling force, although each employee is not in direct 
contact with the customer. The file clerk provides in- 
formation which, if not procured speedily, causes a re- 
tarding of satisfactory service to the customer. The 
billing clerk can improve one of the store’s services by 
reducing the number of errors on bills, thereby exhibiting 
greater efficiency. This, in turn, will not cause the cus- 
tomer the inconvenience of telephoning or coming into 
the store to discuss the adjustment of errors. 

The collection clerk who works under the eyes of the 
collection manager must employ tact and have the sincere 
desire to help the customer. She must be a good listener 
and have the ability to make adjustments to the satisfac- 
tion of the customer and still be able to keep or bring the 
problem, usually involving the charge account, to a con- 
clusion. 


A most important position is that of the interviewer. 
Generally, she is the first person to greet the customer, 
to make that all-desirable impression, and to tell him 
what the store has to offer in the way of services, espe- 
cially through the credit department. 

The interviewer should have a knowledge of the 
products sold in the store. She must know the store’s 
credit policy and its general policies covering all the de- 
partments. Her manner must be gentle and gracious. 
She should try to develop that sense of consciousness to 
know what the buyer might be thinking. She must be 
able to answer questions—and should develop a technique 
to avoid them. 

More sales can be made or lost by an interviewer than 
by any other individual in the store. She has the con- 
trolling hand on sales and on services. She is the one 
who sells the store, who starts that friendship between 
the store and the customer. 


To accomplish all that has been mentioned requires 
constant training, consistant counseling, ever present 
guidance. It can be done through the use of supervisors, 
or personnel directors, or classes of instruction within 
the store during regular working hours. But the experi- 
ence of many stores has been to hold regular store meet- 
ings at frequent intervals. Even individual employees 
can be assisted through regular training periods at speci- 
fied times. Your meeting might be with only the inter- 
viewers or only the cashiers, or only the correspondence 
clerks. Whatever procedure you use, make it regular 
and often. whe 
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ever increasing volume of business. Retail sales in Beau- 
mont were approximately $153,000,000 in 1954, accord- 
ing to Sales Management. 

Beaumont offers excellent living conditions with its 
temperate climate which makes outdoor activities possible 
throughout the year. The average annual temperature 
is 62.9 degrees and the yearly average possible sunshine 
is 62 per cent, with six months having over 70 per cent. 
Winters are usually mild with infrequent frosts. 

Two fine independent school systems serve the city, 
providing excellent public educational facilities. Lamar 
State College of Technology, a fully accredited state- 
supported, four-year institution, is located in Beaumont. 
Reflecting the technical characteristics of the industrial 
area, it offers training in the major areas of business, 
science, and engineering. Modern industry demands an 
ever increasing number of technically trained people, and 
the area is fortunate in having a local technical college 
as a source of supply. 

Recreationally the city maintains a large number of 
parks, swimming pools, and other facilities for outdoor 
sports. Of importance to hunters and fishermen every- 
where is this particular part of east Texas. In the marsh- 
lands, lying between Beaumont and the coast, are found 
each year thousands of wild duck and geese presenting 
the best wild-fowl hunting in the South. Deer and 
smaller game abound in the timberlands just north of 
Beaumont. Fishing, both salt- and fresh-water, is avail- 


able within short driving distances of the city. 

Beaumonters also spend many leisure hours in cultural 
pursuits. The city presents each year a series of musical 
programs and sponsors its own symphony orchestra which 
has displayed exceptional musical ability. An art center 
is maintained exhibiting the finest work of both local and 
national artists. 


Beaumont has over 150 churches representing virtually 
a 100 per cent increase in number within the past twenty- 
five years. Numerous faiths and denominations are rep- 
resented within the city, and membership is far above 
average for cities of similar size. 

The Little Theatre and opera workshop complete a 
program which has made Beaumont one of the cultural 
centers of southeast Texas. In the over-all picture, the 
city presents to its people an environment filled with 
recreational, cultural, and religious opportunities for good 
living. 

The United States is becoming more and more techni- 
cal, more and more industrial, and has developed a taste 
for synthetics. As these trends move into the future, 
this oil-rich area can certainly look forward to ever in- 
creasing importance in the economic development of the 
Southwest. Possessing the natural resources, ocean-going 
transportation service, and trained labor, it can expect 
population increases, market expansion, and added in- 
dustrialization, culminating in ever increasing economic 
prosperity. wiek 
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L gey IS much being written today on the subject 
of “Hospital Management and Financing,” and it 
is fitting that this subject should be given a great deal of 
consideration because we are truly at a crossroads in 
hospital management and financing today. Hospitals are 
good business; however, like the school and the fire de- 
partment, the hospital is too often taken for granted by 
the community. No one gives it much thought until he 
needs it; then, suddenly, it takes on enormous importance. 
To the one who is sick or injured, the hospital becomes 
the most important building in town. 

Community hospitals have played a very dramatic part 
in the tremendous task of lengthening life and improving 
health. Doctors and scientists have teamed up with our 
hospitals to make these miracles available to us. It is no 
exaggeration to say that hospital management made more 
improvement during these past several years than it had 
made in the previous twenty-five years. Hospitals con- 
stitute the third largest welfare activity in our nation, 
and the fifth largest industry. United States hospitals 
cared for 21,072,521 patients in 1955, more than in any 
previous year, the American Hospital Association recently 
announced. This was an increase of 727,090 over 1954’s 
total of 20,345,431. 

A total of 3,476,753 babies were born in our nation’s 
hospitals last year, a rise of 134,154 over the 1954 total 
of 3,342,599 hospital births. On any day in 1955, there 
was an average of 1,363,024 patients and 49,467 newborn 
infants in U.S. hospitals. In 1955 the American Hospi- 
tal Association reported that U. S. hospitals spent $5,594,- 
304,000 to care for these patients and newborn infants 
compared with $5,229,040,000 in 1954, an increase of 
$365,000,000. 

All hospital assets are almost 11 billion dollars. ‘Total 
payroll is more than three billion for 1,200,000 employees. 
The bed count of all U. S. hospitals is more than 1,500,- 
000. One out of every eight persons will go to a hospi- 
tal this year. There are about 7,000 hospitals in the 
country and the national hospital bed deficit has been 
estimated as over 800,000. Hospitals are big business. 

Hospital business methods have always been diluted 
by varying amounts of charity and free service to the end 
that in most cases it is difficult to consider the methods 
as business methods at all. There has been—and in most 
instances still is—a psychological hurdle in applying math- 
ematically accurate techniques to an activity that has its 
roots in religion, charity, and public service. 





Approximately 98 per cent of all hospital beds in the 
U. S. are operated not-for-profit, and only about two per 
cent of all beds are operated with a profit motive. Non- 
profit-making hospitals are usually owned by charitable 
or educational corporations that have no stockholders, 
and whose entire assets are, therefore, pledged to a con- 
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Hospital Management 


Guy H. Dalrymple 
Administrator, The Baptist Hospital of Southeast Texas 


Beaumont, Texas 


tinuation of the charitable or educational undertaking, 
and are therefore exempt from federal income taxes. 

A charitable hospital need not furnish all of its hospi- 
tal services for nothing. On the contrary, it must make 
charges to those able to pay in order that it stay in busi- 
ness and continue to be able to do charity for those not 
able to pay. There is no set rule as to how much charity 
need be done; the hospital can remain a charitable or 
nonprofit institution so long as it does some charity, and 
so long as the excess of its income over expenses remains 
in the hospital for a continuation of its work on the pur- 
pose for which it is organized. 

I would like to quote a portion of an editorial written 
by a man who looked into the problem of hospital opera- 
tions. The author was Harry C. Withers, executive 
editor of the Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Texas. This 
editorial was written a few years ago when Dallas was 
having to vote some bonds for the new City-County Hos- 
pital building. 

“If a business or institution operates at capacity and 
still loses money, it either is poorly managed or does not 
charge enough for its goods or services. Yet some twenty 
or more Dallas hospitals which serve one out of every 
eight persons in Dallas could not exist without public 
funds or private gifts. Good business management is 
based upon the power to fix prices, control expenses, and 
determine volume. 

“Hospital management does not have that power. Too 
often prices are determined by ability to pay, expenses by 
those who equip and man the hospitals, and volume by 
emergency rather than by capacity. 

“Any person who must patronize a hospital is un- 
fortunate, no matter how rich. The sadder truth is that 
many enter as a last resort; desperate, hopeless, or im- 
poverished. They have nursed their ills until their sub- 
stance, moral and physical, is wasted. They can’t pay 
much, if anything. 

“They are not turned away. 
structure. 
tanism. 


Down goes the price 
Poor management, maybe, but good Samari- 


“Equal futility besets the management in the control 
of costs. A hospital cannot give service without essential 
equipment and supplies, no matter what they cost. It 
cannot function without trained help, now no longer 
willing to work for less than a living wage. 

“The number of patients is practically the same, since 
over the whole period the hospitals operated at capacity, 
which further confirms the assertion that management 
cannot control expenses. 

“Likewise, management cannot control volume. If 
people are sick, they must be treated. 

“There are not enough facilities, enough hospitals to 
do it efficiently; so existing hospitals assume the excess 
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load. Rooms and halls are often overcrowded. Doctors, 
nurses, orderlies are overworked. In such a situation 
there can be no economical operation.” 

Certainly the editorial written by Mr. Withers would 
fit the management of many of the hospitals over the 
United States today. 

In the past the carefree business methods and the opera- 
tional deficits which often resulted therefrom were in 
most instances excused by the general public; but now, 
more than ever before, the privately paying public who 
are paying comparably astronomical figures for their own 
health care are insisting upon a more careful accounting 
of hospital operations. 

The modern view is that efficient operation of a hospi- 
tal calls for modern accounting and modern business 
methods. “In many hospitals today,” so ably stated 
Robert J. McMahon, hospital accounts analyst of the 
Illinois Department of Public Health, “business methods 
compare favorably with the most up-to-date practice, but 
in quite a few hospitals there has been little or no change 
from the ‘pants pocket accounting’ of days gone by.” 

Good accounting methods are within reach of every 
hospital in the country. It is of the utmost importance 
that uniform accounting procedures be adopted by hospi- 
tals. At the present time it is extremely difficult to arrive 
at fair comparisons of cost and other statistics because of 
the wide variation in methods of accounting in different 
hospitals. This situation is rapidly being corrected in 
Texas through adoption of the uniform classification of 
accounts recommended by the Manual on Hospital Ac- 
counting published by the American Hospital Association 
and adopted by the Texas Association of Hospital Ac- 
countants. This classification of accounts can be used by 
the small hospital and expanded to fit the needs of a large 
institution. 

Cost accounting is being recognized more and more as 
invaluable to hospitals. It enables hospital administration 
and trustees to formulate policies and measure the per- 
formance of the various departments in the hospital. 

So many times the general public feels, because of 
charges hospitals must make, that it is a “money-making 
business.”” They lose sight of and do not consider the 
indirect cost of operating a hospital. Many of the de- 
partments of the hospital are not seen by the patient as 
they function to help those departments with which the 
patient comes into direct contact to render best patient 
care. These departments comprise the administrative, 
dietary, laundry, housekeeping, heat, light, power and 
water, maintenance and repairs, and others. The biggest 
cost to any hospital is the “cost of being ready.” 


Basis of Hospital Charges 


Of course there has been advocated the concept of 
“putting the hospital charge where the cost is.” This 
certainly has merit and I believe would give a truer pic- 
ture of hospital operations. We should charge where the 
costs actually are, thus enabling hospitals to come down 
on prices that seem so out of line in comparison with 
other retail institutions, which would bring better public 
relations, surely. 

But because the basic concept of the voluntary hospital 
system is that it is a nonprofit institution, this idea is 
always immediately dismissed’ as being too fantastic and 
too radical. We carry this idea of nonprofit further in 
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waste, inefficiency, confusion, and duplication. The bur- 
den of reducing government expenditures does not fall 
alone on the Administration or on Congress. Much of 
the pressure for increased government spending comes 
from outside the government. The pressure can be 
lightened if citizens everywhere make a sincere effort to 
aid in tightening the public belt. Chambers of Com- 
merce, trade associations and business communities should 
take the lead in the program of self-denial, especially in 
requests for government grants-in-aid and in calling on 
Uncle Sam for funds for this and that which ought to 
be obtained locally. You and | have a responsibility and 
a duty to (1) exert an effort to disseminate the facts 
uncovered by the Hoover Reports; (2) urge our Senators 
and Congressmen to support the general objective of the 
Commission—better government at less cost—and_ to 
favor vigorously those bills which have been and will be 
introduced as a result of the Hoover recommendations ; 
and (3) insist on a balanced federal budget and the start- 
ing of a program to reduce the national debt. 

You may be sure that the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission will be opposed by bureaucrats, by 
advocates of big public spending, and by special-interest 
groups whose toes are being stepped on. All of the 
recommendations cannot and should not be adopted, but 
most of them are sound and workable and could and 
should be adopted. It is highly important that business- 
men be in favor of the principles of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations, and that they tell their friends 
and associates and employees—and, by all means, Con- 
gress and the Administration—that they support the pro- 
gram of government efficiency and economy which the 
recommendations are intended to bring about. wk 








actual practice and end up with an operating deficit which 
we then have to finance through denominational or public 
subscription or some other way. 

It has been well stated that “the historical age of a 
custom does not in itself justify the continuation of the 
procedure.” The progressive hospital that gives a realistic 
approach to the problem of hospital accounting and 
financing does well. 

Hospitals accomplish their mission through the activ- 
ities and efforts of their employees. Since this is true, 
hospital management, though complex in nature, is a 
valuable factor which motivates the employee to maximum 
performance. Hospital management must be a tool that 
gives that employee a sense of achievement and recognition 
when a good job is being done. By the same token, it is 
a yardstick for administration when a department or 
employee does not function to expectations. 

The communities over our nation must respond to cap- 
ital appeals from hospital management for funds if ade- 
quate hospital facilities are to be made available. Many 
businessmen and civic leaders have given (and will give) 
of their time, effort, and funds as they have come to real- 
ize that first-class hospitals are prime community assets. 
Hospital developments are socially and economically 
sound. Our community’s health is everybody’s busi- 
ness ! wk 
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How to Get Education Into Your High Schools 





OST OF THE young people who, in a few short 

years, are going to be your credit customers of 
tomorrow, do not go on to college. But nowadays, be- 
cause of state legislation, they do finish high school. 

Obviously, if your credit customers of tomorrow are to 
learn about the need for guarding their credit as a sacred 
trust and paying bills promptly; about credit bureaus 
where their credit record is an open book; about con- 
sumer credit and how to use it properly; then they must 
get credit education by their senior year in high school. 

That great need exists for such education of high school 
students there is no doubt. For one thing, it is estimated 
that 10 million families with incomes between $2,000 and 
$7,500 refrain from buying on credit because they do not 
understand its advantages, and because of various fears 
of the dangers of using credit which have been overem- 
phasized by so many sources. For another thing, any 
credit granter knows that many of his present customers 
(who were in high school only a few years ago) seem to 
feel that it does not matter whether they pay their bills 
promptly as agreed, as long as they aim to get them paid 
some time or other. 

While every credit granter and bureau manager realizes 
the need for good sound credit education for the high 
school students of today who will be the credit customers 
of tomorrow, the problem is how to get it in the curricu- 
lum. ‘There are so many required courses in English, 
science, mathematics, history, and so on, that there is not 
room for an additional course on just the one subject of 
how to use credit soundly. 

However, in every high school there are certain courses 
in which adequate attention could be given during the 
school term to the subject of the intelligent use of con- 
sumer credit—if study materials were available. These 
courses are given various titles by the different high 
schools, for example, Senior Problems, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Business Education, Economics, 
Social Studies, Family Living, Buying and Budgeting, 
and so on. 

Regardless of the titles given to such courses by the 
different high schools, there are always in every school 
one or more courses in which it would be logical. and 
proper to devote attention to using credit intelligently. The 
trouble is that the textbooks used in such courses are nec- 
essarily of a general nature and do not go into the matter 
of credit education. ‘Teachers of these courses are eager 
for supplementary study materials on credit or other im- 
portant subjects for the use of the students in their classes. 
But few teachers, or students, or schools have the extra 
money to buy such materials. 

Some years ago the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals published a booklet on consumer credit 
for high school pupils, but the booklet costs fifty cents a 
copy. Recently a foundation published a similar booklet 
for high school use, but the price is more than a dollar a 
copy. In short, there has been a financial problem in- 
volved which has prevented getting credit education study 
materials into use in classes in most high schools of the 
country. 

However, in the fall of 1955, free study materials for 
credit education in high school classes at last became avail- 
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able. Dr. Clyde William Phelps (who is author of the 
National Retail Credit Association’s official textbooks on 
retail credit) was asked to prepare a Study Unit on credit 
and a Teacher’s Guide to accompany it for high school 
use. These materials have been published by the Educa- 
tional Division of Commercial Credit Company, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland, and classroom quantities are dis- 
tributed by the Company without charge to all high 
school principals and teachers who request them. 

The Study Unit is a paper-bound booklet of 80 pages 
entitled Using Instalment Credit. It treats the sound 
use of charge accounts and revolving credit accounts, but 
the main emphasis is naturally on instalment buying be- 
cause of the simple fact that more than three-fourths of 
all consumer credit outstanding is instalment credit. Also, 
of course, there are a lot more details for the student to 
master in making sound use of instalment credit. 

The 80 pages of the booklet on Using Instalment Credit 
contain 39 charts and other illustrations. The plenti- 
ful illustrations, about one to every other page, plus the 
simple vocabulary and short sentences used, make the 
booklet very attractive to high school students. It has 
already been used in 4,705 high schools throughout the 
nation. 

The booklet has ten chapters, and Chapter IX on 
“How to Possess a Good Credit Standing” gives excellent 
publicity to the Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
and to the National Retail Credit Association. An il- 
lustration of a credit report, specially prepared by the 
ACBofA, is presented, and it is pointed out to the student 
that the way he pays his bills is shown by the records 
maintained in the credit bureau of his community, that 
his credit record follows him wherever he goes, and so 
on. The rules for preserving a good credit standing, as 
set forth by the National Retail Credit Association, are 
stated, italicized, and explained. 

The Teacher’s Guide, which accompanies the booklet 
Using Instalment Credit, is a pamphlet of 14 pages which 
contains questions and suggestions to help the teacher 
whose students are making a study of the subject, and 
to enable her to see that they get a sound grasp of the 
basic principles underlying the proper use of consumer 
credit. 

Perhaps you have children in school. Certainly your 
customers have many children in the high schools of your 
community (incidentally, students take their copies of 
Using Instalment Credit home so that their parents get 
an education in the sound use of credit by reading it). 
It may be that the high schools in your community are 
already among the 4,705 high schools of the country in 
which students have the opportunity to read and study 
the booklet, Using Instalment Credit. 

An easy way to check on this is simply to telephone the 
principals and ask them if they have seen the booklet and 
its accompanying Teacher’s Guide. If not, suggest that 
they write to the Educational Division of Commercial 
Credit Company, Baltimore 2, Maryland, for a sample 
copy of each. Then any principal or teacher can get as 
many copies free of charge as he has students to use them. 
(The booklets are not distributed to the public generally, 
but they are supplied without charge for classroom use 
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Consumer Creditinan Industrial Center 


James Pritchett 


Credit Manager, White House of Beaumont 
Beaumont, Texas 


OR a long time, the writer has lived in the industrial 

city of Beaumont, and I am pleased to have the op- 
portunity of paying tribute, from the department store 
field, to industry. The department store supplies mer- 
chandise for all members of the family, from peanuts to 
furs, from pins to furniture. The accounts receivable of 
such stores average large amounts individually, and 
the aggregate, the sum is of very large proportions. 
Therefore, the department store is in position to value 
highly and appreciate the benefits of the petroleum, 
chemical, plastic, lumber, shipping, manufacturing, and 
other industries, which we have in our city and surround- 
ing territory. 

We are greatly indebted to our industries for their 
contribution toward our success. The industrial territory 
provides excellent opportunities for the successful opera- 
tion of credit, as it is offered and used by Americans. 
Industrial concerns usually operate continuously, most of 
them on the 24-hour basis, every day in the year. There- 
fore, steady employment is available to thousands of em- 
ployees. The usual salary income of the employee is 
large, and the combined income of all employees is 
enormous. Industry employs workers of all types, from 
plain laborers to high-salaried professional and executive 
personnel. 

In an industrial community, the suppliers of credit, and 
those using it, have the expectation that conditions will 
permit the payment of obligations. These conditions tend 
to cause free use of credit, thereby affording opportunity 
for business concerns to have steady operation throughout 
the year. This stabilizes business activities, and the in- 
come of their employees. 

These favorable conditions can create too much opti- 
mism, thereby resulting in unfortunate conditions in case 
of reverses. The credit granter should have an interest 
in the welfare of his customers, and try to manage the 
granting of credit so that unfavorable conditions for the 
seller and the purchaser will arise as seldom as possible. 
A maturity date for obligations should prevail, thereby 
encouraging payment of obligations rather than the post- 
ponement of their payment. 





and similar educational purposes. ) 

Finally, if you are an officer in your state organization 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America or the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, you can write to the 
Superintendent of Secondary Education in the capital 
city of your state, calling his attention to the availability 
of these study materials for credit education in the high 
schools of the state and to the great need which exists 
for training students in the wise use of credit as a prepa- 
ration for their adult years which lie just ahead of 
them. wk 





jo 


Large industries usually have plants in several sections 
of the country, and move employees from one location to 
another. Also, people move from many parts of the 
various states to these industries, seeking employment. 
These circumstances create the need for the modern 


Credit Bureau. Through these bureaus, credit reports 
are available, and the favorable (as well as the unfavor- 
able) credit information of newcomers is obtainable. 
These reports are serviceable to all interested persons. In 
numerous instances, credit reports are available, from 
which the creditor can make selection of names in which 
he is interested. The Collection Service which the Bu- 
reau and its many affliated bureaus make available to 
their members is desirable and profitable, when needed. 

In an industrial section of the country, credit assists 
the people in having a high standard of living. The 
steady, substantial financial income causes the citizens to 
be in position to buy homes, furniture, automobiles, etc. 
They can have ample hospital and medical facilities. 
School and college expenses can be met. All of these 
factors tend to create a high standard of living. In ac- 
cordance with the maxim, “Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess,” the general welfare of the people of the industrial 
community is largely assured. The suppliers of credit 
can justly feel that they are contributing greatly to the 
welfare of business and to the happiness of millions of 
people. 

In an industrial city, the credit department has the 
opportunity of meeting and talking with people from 
many different cities and states. It is very interesting, 
educational, and pleasant to talk with them and discuss 
with them their former home, and to hear them comment 
on their prospective future in our city. The realization 
of credit granters, that through the years they have been 
of vital service to many individuals and families, is a 
source of gratification. kik 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minnesota, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, O. J. Van- 
Lander, John W. Thomas & Co.; Vice President, N. H. 
Dashiell, Jr., Northwestern National Bank; Secretary- 
Treasurer, C. A. Wildes, Credit Bureau of Minneapolis. 
Directors: Mabel H. Miller, Carnegie Dock & Fuel 
Co.; B. F. Collins, Warner Hardware Co.; George A. 
Werness, Maurice J. Rothschild-Young-Quinlan Co.; 
Vernon Olson, The C. Reiss Coal Co.; Carl F. Gerber, 
Great Plains Supply Co.; Ellen G. Aasve, Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, Inc.; K. R. Norrbohm, Credit Bureau of Min- 
neapolis ; R. W. Cutler, Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. ; and 
A. W. Schreiner, The Cowell Press. 


Wilmington, Delaware 

At the annual banquet of the Credit Grantors’ Associa- 
tion of Wilmington, Wilmington, Delaware, the follow- 
ing officers and directors were installed: President, Ray- 
mond Smith, Diamond Ice & Coal Co.; Vice President, 
Frank Kurr, Wanamaker’s; Secretary, A. J. King, Ken- 
nard’s; and Treasurer, C. P. Sayles, Alexander H. Mc- 
Daniel, Inc. Directors: Amelia Ludwig, Walker-Snyder, 
Conly Co.; Marvin Kurzman, LaMar’s; and Harry 
Ebbeson, Liebman’s. 


Syracuse, New York 

The Retail Credit Managers Association of Syracuse, 
Syracuse, New York, has elected the following officers 
and directors for 1956-1957: President, Henry Gitlin, 
Brotan’s; Vice President, Jack Kearns, Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp.; Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Donovan, L. A. 
Witherill, Inc.; and Secretary, Glenn D. Bartle, Credit 
Bureau of Greater Syracuse. Directors: Al Altschaeff, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.; Lillian Codling, Kieffers 
Bros.; Joseph Cilani, Dey Brothers; and Natalie Kreske, 
David’s Specialty Shop. 


Waco, Texas 
_ The Retail Credit Executives of Waco, Waco, Texas, 
installed new officers and directors at their annual picnic. 
They are: President, Walter C. Zacharias, Morris 
Jewelers; Vice President, George E. Moen, Nash-Robin- 
son; Treasurer, Doug Wood, R. E. Cox Co.; Secretary, 
William A. Matthews, Jr., Waco Retail Merchants As- 









ANALYZE HANDWRITING 
GREE 


STOP CREDIT LOSSES 


Credit executives use grapho analysis to cut 
down credit losses. Charles Martin, Dis- 
trict Credit Manager for International Har- 
vester, has used grapho analysis for years. 
Mr. Matheson, lumber company executive, selects 
his help by analyzing handwriting. Free lesson, full 
details sent without obligation. State your age on personal or 
company letterhead. All replies personal. 


IGAS, Inc., Dept. 617, 2307 National Sta., Springfield, Mo. 





sociation; and Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Burn- 
ham, Waco Retail Merchants Association. Directors: 
C. E. Money, Wm. Cameron Co.; L. G. Gifford, Waco 
Chevrolet Co.; T. W. Giles, Gordon Rountree Motors, 
Ltd.; Mrs. Pauline Cook, Hamilton Furniture Co.; Roy 
Sikes, Wood Brothers, Clothiers; and Douglas Wood, 
R. E. Cox Department Store. 


Orange and Newark, New Jersey 

The new 1956-1957 Officers and Directors of the Re- 
tail Credit Association of New Jersey, Orange and 
Newark, New Jersey, are: President, Earle A. Nirmaier, 
W. Wilderotter & Co.; First Vice President, Helen 
Piontek, Kresge Department Store; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Robert J. O’Hagan, L. Bamberger & Co.; Treas- 
urer, William E. Moser, E. A. Kirch & Son; and Secre- 
tary, William E. Dunkinson, Board of Realtors. Direc- 
tors: Raymond W. Wolfe, Mechanics Finance; Mervin 
G. Wiener, 263 Central Ave.; Norbert J. Clure, Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking Co.; Charles J. Horn, 
National State Bank; John A. Schauer, Garden State 
Credit Bureau; Henry Jaffe, S. Klein; A. Martin 
Weiner, Abelson’s, Inc.; Julius J. Marion, Fidelity 
Union Trust Co.; and John J. Mooney, Federal Trust 
Co. 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

The Retail Credit Executives of Wichita Falls, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, has elected the following officers 
and directors for the ensuing year: President, E. Claude 
Buntyn, Medical & Surgical Clinic; Vice President, J. S. 
Brimmage, City National Bank; Secretary, Sarah W. 
Simmons, Retail Merchants Association; and Treasurer, 
H. R. Sissell, Lone Star Gas Co. Directors: Merle 
Wilson, Wichita Falls Clinic & Hospital; Bob Jones, 
White’s Auto Stores; Curtis Francis, Perkins Timber- 
lake; Virginia Hearn, Hub Clothiers; Mrs. Theda 
Bryant, Morgan Motor Co.; Don Hellman, Joe Pistocco 
Auto Service; and Alvah Conner, Medical & Surgical 
Clinic. 

The Association’s activities so far this year have in- 
cluded a business communications clinic conducted by 
Leonard Berry, Educational Director, National Retail 
Credit Association, July 30-31, 1956. Over 100 attended 
the two-day session. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

At the annual meeting of the Lincoln Retail Credit 
Men’s Association, Lincoln, Nebraska, the following of- 
ficers and directors were elected for 1956-1957: Presi- 
dent, Donald Boldt, Gold and Company; Vice President, 
M. H. Pollard, Jr., First National Bank; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, R. E. Skold, The United Credit Bureau. 
Directors: Ann Kryger, Safe-T-Glass and Paint Com- 
pany; Donald Wright, National Bank of Commerce; 
A. W. Peterson, Hardy Furniture Company; and 
Merwyn Nyquist, Hovland-Swanson. 
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Will YOU Be the “Scott Award” Winner in 1957? 





T THE 42nd Annual International Consumer Credit 
Conference, on June 21, 1956, the first “Scott 
Award” of $500.00 was made. The winner was Edward 
Schreiber, credit manager, Schreiber-Miller Furniture 
Company, Galveston, Texas. His entry was outstand- 
ing in both content and presentation. 

All the entries from the various N.R.C.A. Districts 
revealed the impressive work being done in the field of 
retail credit administration. They were indicative of 
personal achievement and professional progress. 

This 1956 “Scott Award” was the first of ten such 
annual awards. Plans should now be made by those 
eligible to compete for the 1957 “Scott Award” of 
$500.00. 

Each N.R.C.A. district president will name a secret 
committee of not more than five, to review all entries 
from within the District. A selection of three of the 
best of such entries will be made by this committee. The 
committee will not designate the order of excellence of 
the three leading entries but will submit them all to the 
National Office. Final judging of these District entries 
will be made by a committee to be appointed by President 
W. C. Goodman at the International Consumer Credit 
Conference, Miami Beach, Florida, June 16-20, 1957, 
and the award made at the Conference on Thursday 
morning. 

District presidents should now appoint 1957 “Scott 
Award” committees, if this has not already been done, 
and initiate publicity concerning the Award throughout 
the district to generate interest and to ensure the largest 
possible number of entrants. 

We want to emphasize that the entry need not be 
limited to an individual specific accomplishment during 
the current year. The objective is to find and reward the 
individual who has made the greatest achievement to 
the general field of retail credit, either in the current 
year or over a period of years. 

Here are the terms of the Award as set forth by the 
generous donor, George A. Scott, president, Walker 
Scott Company, San Diego, California: 


I—BASIS FOR THE AWARD 

A—The Award will recognize the achievement of an 
individual representing or engaged in some phase of Re- 
tail Credit. 

B—Retail Credit is not confined to stores, but includes 
the credit activities of any member of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, as shown on our membership 
cards as representing the store or firm, dealing with the 
ultimate consumer. For example, representatives of 
banks, finance companies, oil companies, etc., are eligible. 
Credit bureau personnel and representatives of wholesale 
and manufacturing firms are not eligible. 

C—The achievement is not necessarily confined to any 
one subject. 

1—Contribution to or participation in community ac- 
tivity which reflects the contestant’s business activity. 

2—Development of ideas or new approaches in the 


extension or control of credit as evidenced by adoption or 
publication. 

3—Active participation in a credit group, or groups, 
for the recognition or furtherance of credit interests. 


II—SELECTING THE WINNER 


A—The Award is not only valuable in itself but is 
an important forward step in developing the credit pro- 
fession and providing recognition. The Award should 
receive immediate interest. 

1—The Crepir Wor tp should be utilized to tell the 
full story and ensure continuing interest. 

2—The district president should present the details of 
the Award to the directors of each N.R.C.A. district. 

3—Full publicity, including newspapers, should be 
given to the Award, at both District and National Con- 
ferences. 

B—Selection of the winner will be made from district 
nominations: 

1—The directors from each of the 12 N.R.C.A. 
districts will make nominations of candidates from that 
district. 

2—A National Committee appointed by the President 
will make the selection from the district nominations and 
the information submitted. 

3—The final award will be made at the International 
Consumer Credit Conference at Miami Beach, June, 
1957. 

Contestants should prepare their entries as soon as 
possible and send them, together with all supporting data 
and material, to the district president of the area in 
which they reside or work. Here are the names and 
addresses of the 12 N.R.C.A. district presidents: 


District 1. Miss Frances M. Hernan, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 

District 2. Mrs. Elsie M. Taylor, Williams Tire & Rubber 
Company, Troy, New York. 

District 3. John A. Broom, Jr., Cate-McLaurin Company, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

District 4. S$. J. Nicely, Millers, Inc., Knoxville, Tennessee. 

District 5. W. H. Wittwer, Wolff, Kubly & Hirsig, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

District 6. Eleanor Wilson, Anderson Furniture Company, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

District 7. Forrest R. Brunson, Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

District 8. F. M. Boyd, Anderson Furniture Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 

District 9. Mel Schumpert, Schumperts, Portales, New 
Mexico. 

District 10. Vernon Rasmussen, Evergreen Cemetery, 
Seattle, Washington. 

District 11. B. J. Delsman, General Petroleum Corporation, 
Los Angeles, California. 

District 12. J. P. Lee, Frankenberger & Company, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. 


We earnestly urge district presidents to take a keen 
interest in this contest and to promote it to the fullest 
extent within their districts. Early publicity and inten- 
sive promotion will encourage widespread participation. 
If other information is needed, write to National Retail 
Credit Association, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. 


L. 8. Crowder. 
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OVEMBER, with its cool, crisp, invigorating days 

and its multi-colored mantle of autumn, is a sig- 
nificant month in the life and history of these United 
States. Several events of more than passing interest occur 
in November. ‘The first Tuesday is our biennial na- 
tional election day when we, the people, once every four 
years select our president, vice president, congressmen, 
senators and, in most states, our state and local officers. 
This is being written too late to urge your use of your 
precious right of franchise, but not too late to urge that 
old-fashioned American tradition, now almost forgotten, 
that the winners be humble and grateful in victory and 
the losers humble and gracious in defeat; each joining 
the other in a resolve to work harmoniously in making 
our nation greater in our world progress, political dif- 
ferences notwithstanding, and be glad that in the midst 
of a turbulent world we do still have the right to select 
those who govern. 

Another important date is November 1|1th—originally 
designated ‘Armistice Day” to commemorate the end of 
the First World War, fought by Americans to make the 
world safe for democracy. Since the end of the Second 
World War, it has been rededicated as “Veterans’ Day,” 
to include the brave soldiers of all our wars. As we ap- 
proach this annual milestone in the passing of time, our 
hearts are filled with gratitude to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of our youth who left hearth and home and 
marched into battle to fight and die for country and home, 
and for the cause of free men. Their sacrifice is soon for- 
gotten by the careless and the thoughtless, but it reaches 
into the hearts of the vast majority and on this special 
day brings forth floods of grateful memory and apprecia- 
tion that leave a full realization of our debt! 

Thanksgiving Day! An American institution! Born 
out of the hearts of the first Pilgrims and overflowing 
with gratitude to God for His blessings in time of ad- 
versity, and for His deliverance from hardship, danger, 
starvation, sickness and death, it is more than just another 
holiday and a day to turn aside from our usual tasks. It 
is a time for us here in America to bow our. heads and 
our hearts in humbleness and genuine heartfelt thanks to 
Him who holds the destiny of us and our nation in the 
hollow of His hand. There are countless things in our 
times that should call forth our eternal thanks to God 
and there is abundant reason for Americans to be grate- 
ful on Thanksgiving Day and every other day of the 
year! On this Thanksgiving Day, 1956, let us not for- 
get! 

This issue of The Creprr Wor Lp is dedicated to Beau- 
mont, Texas, a fine city located in southeast Texas, 
which was started as a trading post by French and Span- 
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ish fur trappers and explorers in the early days of the 
19th century, and became a permanent settlement in 1825, 
then known as Tevis Bluff. It was laid out as a town- 
site in 1835 and named Beaumont. It is a thriving in- 
land port and a wholesale and retail center, with a 
population of over 100,000. Industries include petroleum, 
shipyards, iron and brass foundries, lumber, pulp and 
paper mills, rice mills and food processing plants. It is 
the home of Erwin E. Singleton, the ever likeable and 
capable Vice President of ACBofA, whose influence 
means so much to our three organizations, and of Aaron 
Littman, Past President of District 8 and former Direc- 
tor of N.R.C.A., and Miss Elizabeth Bonura, the 
talented and popular President of the Lone Star Council 
of Credit Women and a Director of District 8 of 
N.R.C.A. Ed C. Fowler is the new President of the 
Credit Grantors of Beaumont. I heartily join in our 
salute to Beaumont, Erwin Singleton, and all the grand 
people of our fraternity in that enterprising city! 

Frank M. Boyd, Dallas, has succeeded J. B. More- 
land, Austin, as President of the Retail Credit Executives 
of Texas, District 8 of N.R.C.A. President Moreland 
was promoted by his company to a department other than 
credit and resigned his office. Our appreciation to him 
for his service to the N.R.C.A. and our best wishes for 
a successful administration to President Boyd. 

I am pleased to be on the mailing lists of the Service 
Bulletin published weekly by the Spokane Retail Credit 
Association and the Bulletin of the Retail Credit Associa- 
tion of Des Moines. They are both very informative and 
interesting in their content and very attractive in appear- 
ance. They are doing a grand job of promoting the 
work of all retail credit organizations. As we write this, 
Des Moines has an unusual educational meeting coming 
up and Spokane is holding what promises to be a most 
successful school in Retail Credit Fundamentals. Such 
magnificent plans and effort will pay off! 

Remember, Christmas business is ahead! Time to 
check over the office and its procedure for that rush! 
Extra help will be needed, routines changed, supplies laid 
in and many other details taken care of that will vex 
and irritate at the wrong time, unless arranged and set 
up now before the excitement of Christmas. 


Mimbaslay 2SecAnut 


National Retail Credit Association 
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Department, Apparel, and 


Shoe Stores 
QUESTION 


I find an increasing number of young people 
asking for credit who have not yet established 
a credit record. What is the best way of han- 


H ? 
dling them? ANSWERS 

Dean Ashby, Credit Sales Manager, The Fair, 
Fort Worth, Texas: The increasing number of young 
people asking for credit, who do not have credit already 
established, is a compliment to the firm where they are 
applying, as no doubt they have been influenced by the 
service and merchandise their families have received 
from that store and they feel that it is at that store they 
should apply for credit. It is always good judgment to 
refer to the record of the parents or other members of 
the family who have accounts at that store .. . and, of 
course, giving them specific guidance when opening the 
account, and a close follow-up will help them establish 
a good record. Every progressive credit department 
should avail itself of this type of account for building 
future business. 

Franklin Blackstone, Credit Manager, Frank 
& Seder, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Young people 
asking for credit, whether married or single, should know 
that it is a necessary security problem to the merchant 
to be informed of their individual sources of income, and 
of their other financial affairs requisite to payment of 
the amount of credit desired, together with other credit 
accounts then contracted or immediately prospective. If 
not understood, a competent interviewer should explain, 
diplomatically 4 la Lord Chesterfield. Frank & Seder 
of Pittsburgh has had no trouble with such applicants, 
as they are nearly all from families who have had an 
account, either regular or instalment, with our firm. If 
the amount is large they do not hesitate to have it guaran- 
teed by such of the relatives who have the account. An 
occasional exception may arise but is handled on an 
individual basis of reliability or may be declined for the 
“good of the service.” The job classification is also an 
important consideration, when identified by personnel 
office of employer. However, large corporations, such 
as U. S. Steel and Westinghouse, etc., refuse that 
information to our Credit Bureau so we rely most upon 
personal references. Recently, many minors refer to a 
clergyman, but a few will not admit knowing any—or 
one—so do not get the notion that the “world is getting 
better”; it is only the minors who demand credit as a 
right instead of a mere privilege. 

David K. Blair, Vice President National Re- 
tail Credit Association, H. Liebes and Company, 
San Francisco, California: By all means invite these 





young people in and see if there is any possible way you 
can open an account for them. ‘These people are your 
future customers and it is not only good business but 
sound business to get them established on your books as 
charge customers as soon as possible. Most young people 
today who have established a stable employment pattern 
and who have demonstrated their ability to save money 
by their record of bank savings are good credit risks. 
In fact, they are more likely to meet their obligations 
promptly than the generation which preceded them. It 
is most important, however, that we take advantage of 
such an interview to educate these prospective charge 
customers in the sound use of credit and in the impor- 
tance of meeting obligations promptly. Terms and limits 
should be specifically stated so there is no misunderstand- 
ing and the customer’s experience in shopping on credit 
will be not only a pleasant one but satisfactory as well 
to the merchant. 

Wimberley C. Goodman, President, National 
Retail Credit Association, Manager of Credit 
Sales, Reynolds-Penland Company, Dallas, 
Texas: We welcome the young people in our store and 
are always glad to accept their credit applications. They 
are the citizens of tomorrow and the treatment they 
receive in their youth will form their lasting adult opinion 
of the store. It is insurance for the continued growth 
and perpetuation of our store and we encourage their 
favor. We have not as yet conducted any type of cam- 
paign or drive, as such, for their credit applications as 
many stores have and are doing, but we do encourage 
them to know our store and to patronize it by holding 
contests of various kinds for boys, and presentation of 
useful gifts and style shows for college and university 
students, special attention to high school graduates and 
many other ways and means that are appropriate. As to 
the actual mechanics of extending credit, we consider 
age bracket, income, if any, and family background, etc., 
then extend every courtesy and consideration just as we 
would an adult. Through age 18 with no definite in- 
come, we require the parent’s signature on the guarantee 
although this is waived in some instances where the open- 
ing of the account is with the consent of the parents and 
the parents are customers or enjoy a satisfactory credit 
rating. Almost without exception, we accept the applica- 
tion of the age 19 and above on their own. Usually 
their situation is more settled and their plans for the 
future are beginning to crystallize. The majority have a 
definite income and some means of paying an account 
that can be accepted. We have no problem in handling 
their credit and our experience is very good. 

Miss Marion A. Leleu, Credit Manager, 
Brown-Dunkin Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma: We 
enjoy having young couples apply to us for credit as we 
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feel that we have an opportunity to make a permanent 
account for the future. A complete credit application 
should be filled out, however, in such cases and the 
parents of the wife, as well as of the husband, should 
be listed together with their occupations. As to the 
applicant, we try to find out the extent of the husband’s 
education which will give us a clue as to whether or not 
he will be able to make a living. We also want to know 
his obligations and his income. Then, we place a limit 
on the account until the applicants have proved ability 
to pay the account when due. The name of a relative 
or friend, in addition to the names of parents, may be 
of value in these cases where no credit references can 
be supplied. In some cases, it may be wise to have the 
parents sign the credit application as guarantors; how- 
ever, most: young folks want to establish credit on their 
own. A great deal of care should be taken in setting 
up the first account for any young person because the 
credit record of the future often depends upon the care 
and intelligence with which the first account is handled. 

Kenneth Oetzel, Boyd’s, St. Louis, Missouri: 
Most young people who apply for credit are certainly 
entitled to it. I have found that handling them in a 
friendly manner has helped us get them started off in 
the right direction. Take time out to explain the im- 
portance of credit and the various credit plans you have 
to offer. Let them know that you are their pal and 
that you want them to come in to see you in the event 
something upsets their paying plans. Any young person 
starting out is likely to hit a snag along the line and if 
he knows that you are a pal and will counsel with him 
concerning his temporary difficulty, he will prove to be 
a valuable customer for you for many years to come. 
Take time to talk to him in a friendly manner. If 
collection follow-up is necessary, show him that you are 
as interested in him now as you were when you were 
opening the account and were eager to sell him mer- 
chandise. 

V. J. Schumacher, Manager, Department of 
Accounts, The M. M. Cohn Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas: This ever increasing source of “ac- 
counts” is vital to the growth of any business. Young 
people without previous credit, once given an opportunity 
to prove themselves, usually become lifelong customers 
of the concern that gave them their first chance. A 
careful interview is necessary and it should not be left 
to inexperienced help. It must be determined that they 
have the will and ability to repay. Take care not to 
overload with more credit than can be handled safely. 
The customers if asked will usually set their own line 
of credit within their income. Terms must be definitely 
set forth in their minds and the importance of paying 
as agreed impressed upon them. They must be made 
to realize that they are forming their own credit rating. 
Secure a personal reference and the names and addresses 
of parents on the application. In certain cases the 
signature of the parent guaranteeing the account is 
necessary. If delinquency should later occur, prompt 
follow-up is most impressive. Reassure them you are 
only trying to be of help to them in establishing a good 
record. Remember, young people with no credit— 
properly handled—can mean many years of profitable 
business. 

L. S. Somers, Director of Accounts, McCurdy 
and Company, Rochester, New York: In general, 
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our policy has been to open an account for young people 
who are of age if there is no derogatory information in 
the Credit Bureau file. Often we have the record of 
the parents to judge from. In cases where the record 
of the parents is poor, we sometimes withhold a Charga- 
Plate or request a guarantor. If we are in doubt about 
any applicant who has not established a credit record, 
we always request that the account be guaranteed. 

William J. Tate, Charles Ogilvy, Limited, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada: The increasing number of 
young people who are applying for credit should be 
handled in this manner: Welcome them; they are our 
potential customers of tomorrow and very necessary for 
the success of any business. Educate them; get them 
off on the right foot so that they will realize the value 
of a good credit record and strive to maintain it. Extend 
credit to them, based on their parents’ record, if satis- 
factory, and limited where that background is not all 
that should be desired. 


Medical Professional Panel 
QUESTION 
I work for a doctor. One of my responsibili- 
ties is to collect accounts. Would it be correct 
for me to telephone to some of the people that 
owe us past-due accounts? 


ANSWERS 


J. Bilger Bronson, Credit Manager, Rochester 
Regional Hospital Council, Inc., Rochester, New 
York: | certainly feel that you would be shirking one 
of your responsibilities to your employer if you do not use 
this collection aid; but I would suggest that this aid not 
be used until after a certain number of billings decided 
upon by you and your employer. After that, I think the 
phone can be a great help in collecting your past-due bills. 
One thing to be careful of is to make arrangements with 
the debtor to make a payment within two or three days 
of your phone call; otherwise, it will be forgotten as 
easily as the mail you have already sent. You will find 
that if this system is used constantly you will collect on 
about 40 per cent of the accounts that you phone. One 
word of warning: Be sure to talk to only the responsible 
parties in the family that you are phoning. Also, verify 
that you have the right parties before you discuss this 
matter. 

Alvah Conner, Administrator, The Medical 
and Surgical Clinic, Wichita Falls, Texas: Pa- 
tients owing past-due accounts, on which no definite ar- 
rangements have been made, should be called at home 
(not at their place of business). Telephone calls to the 
patient enable the collection department to ascertain the 
patient’s reason for delayed payments, which reasons are 
varied, and in most instances explain when payment will 
be made or offer reason for not paying the charged 
amounts, allowing the collection department to explain 
the charges, make any necessary adjustments, or suggest 
arrangements for payment. Telephone calls to the pa- 
tient usually remove all doubt as to the reason for the 
delay in payments of accounts on previous arrangements 
made, and reactivates broken arrangements and renews 
payments for final settlement. 

Mrs. Jean V. Lansing, Credit Manager, AIl- 
bany Hospital, Albany, New York: Yes, by all 
means. A telephone contact is one of the best sources 
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to effect collections and to promote public relations. It 
is understood, of course, that such contact should be 
based on the individual case and not in routine call to 
cover many accounts. Before such a call is made, the 
account in question should be perused carefully as relates 
to the delinquency, any promises made, and, most of all, 
to determine whether there is delinquency on your part 
in not having the account followed. Too many times 
accounts that are past due have not been followed up 
for long periods. While it may be your feeling that the 
patient should pay without being reminded, by the same 
token it is most certainly out of line to approach him, 
perhaps on the basis “account forgotten’? when, at the 
same time, the account may have been “forgotten” in 
your files. A telephone contact may serve many pur- 
poses over and above collection. Many times it develops 
that payment has not been forgotten, but was deliberately 
withheld because of misunderstanding concerning services 
and it is at that time of telephone contact, that you have 
the opportunity to learn this and do a good job of public 
relations. 


Elliott Mendenhall, M.D., Medical Arts 
Building, Dallas, Texas: The person whose responsi- 
bility it is to collect doctors’ accounts should use every 
ethical method necessary. These methods should have 
the approval of your employer because he knows the 
local conditions and what requirements are necessary 
for effective collection. Phone calls are certainly an 
accepted method of collection. The caller must use 
tact and courtesy as in all other methods, but the phone 
call is a good way of discussing the account and clarify- 
ing any misunderstanding that may have occurred. Calls 
may be made to the home of the past-due debtor and if 
he cannot be located there, it is permissible to call him 
at his place of business. The latter should be done with 
due consideration of his time and an effort made to save 
him embarrassment if possible. 


V. L. Meyer, Manager, Department of Ac- 
counts, The Sheboygan Clinic, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin: The telephone is most certainly one of the 
greatest collection aids in existence today. A courteous 
and friendly telephone call frequently produces results 
which often are not achieved from collection letters. 
Telephone calls should always be preceded by the de- 
livery of at least one or two statements and past-due 
notices. The important factor in using the telephone is 
the timing. If it is in the proper sequence of collection 
follow-up, the creditor can expect to obtain a direct 
answer explaining the past-due status of the account. 
Either a promise to pay is received or a reason for non- 
payment is made known. 


Allen J. Perrez, Jr., Administrator, Indian- 
apolis General Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana: 
The only answer that would be correct for this question 
would be a most emphatic “Yes.” It is important, how- 
ever, to consider when telephone contacts are made with 
debtors that it be done in the proper manner. It is my 
opinion that telephone contact should be made after a 
set pattern of statements have been forwarded to the 
debtor. It is suggested that after the third statement 
has been forwarded then a telephone method be instituted 
with a proper technique. All credit individuals realize 
the value of telephone contacts. It is the most effective 
method of collecting accounts if properly carried out. 


Dairy and Baking 
QUESTION 


Has any decrease in home-delivered milk 
sales been noted? If so, what is the cause and 
what can be done about it? 


ANSWERS 


Harry W. McMillan, The Borden Company, 
Detroit, Michigan: A decrease in home-delivered 
milk sales in the Metropolitan Detroit area has been 
noticeable for a considerable length of time. This de- 
crease cannot be wholly attributed to the unemployment 
in the automobile industry, which has been prevalent 
since early this year. There is only one answer to this 
condition, and it can be summed up in one four-letter 
word—“WORK”! Routes that serve home-delivered 
milk must maintain a load average at all times that 
will be profitable to the salesman and the company. 


W. A. Schenk, Ideal Pure Milk Company, 
Inc., Evansville, Indiana: There has been a decrease 
in home-delivered milk sales. This has especially been 
noticed during the last couple of years. The reason for 
this is that groceries and supermarkets have been running 
specials and selling milk for less than it costs them, 
making a large differential in price between store and 
retail delivery—as much as eight cents per half-gallon. 
This causes a lot of retail customers to buy their milk 
at the stores. As to what can be done about it, it is 
rather hard to say, especially with business and competi- 
tion like it is. This is the problem with which most of 
us are confronted; and all of us would like to know 
the answer. Legislation would help some, but could 
not completely solve the problem. 


D. L. Silverthorn, Molers’ Belmont Dairy 
Company, Dayton, Ohio: During the summer 
months there is always some decrease in home delivery, 
while sales to stores increase. This is adjusted when 
school starts in the fall. A decrease (other than seasonal ) 
has been noted in markets where the difference between 
the store price and the home-delivered price has increased. 
The difference in price is part of the cause. Another 
cause is the routeman’s inability to sell the customer on 
the convenience of home delivery. The solution to the 
problem is to reduce the difference in price, by means of 
a discount which would take away part of the small 
profit now realized, or to do a better selling job. In 
some cases a person’s time and trouble carrying milk 
home is worth more than the savings. In our opinion, 
good service and good selling on the part of the route- 
man is the best solution to this problem. 


Harry N. Taylor, Credit Manager, Beatrice 
Foods Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma: We, in Tulsa, 
are fortunate, as our home-delivery or retail business has 
steadily increased, which in turn has resulted in adding 
more retail routes. I might say that since we are show- 
ing increases instead of decreases we attribute it to the 
program we have steadily going on, which we call “cus- 
tomer loyalty.” Too many firms dwell on sales alone 
and give not one thought to customer loyalty or future 
business. Obtain the customers . . . hold them through 
customer loyalty . . . and sales will take care of them- 
selves. 
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F. M. Boyd New National Director 


On October 1, 1956, F. M. Boyd assumed the Presi- 
dency of the Retail Credit Executives of Texas which 
comprises District Eight of the National Retail Credit 
Association. Mr. Boyd was elected 
First Vice President of the organiza- 
tion at their annual convention in May, 
1956, and ascends to the Presidency 
> upon the resignation of J. B. Moreland. 
oe Mr. Moreland has received a promo- 
tion within his firm, Southern Union 
Gas Company, Austin, Texas, ‘and will 
no longer be connected with credit work. 

Mr. Boyd is a native of Lindale, in Smith County, 
Texas. He attended local grade and high schools there. 
He has lived in Dallas for 35 years and has been with 
the same firm, Anderson Furniture Company, for the 
entire three and one-half decades. He was elected 
Secretary- Treasurer of the firm in 1948. He was Presi- 
dent of the Dallas Retail Credit Managers’ Association 
for the year 1952 and is currently an active member of 
that Association. 

Mr. Boyd attends the First Baptist Church in Dallas, 
and has been a member of the Maraca Bible Class there 
for many years. He is married and has one daughter, 
Mrs. D. W. Milligan, and two grandchildren, Mollie 
Jane (10) and Jimmy (9). When he can get away 
from his busy desk, Mr. Boyd’s hobby is hunting and 
fishing. He enjoys all types of game in season although 
quail are his favorite. 


Mr. Boyd, as President of District Eight, N.R.C.A., 
the Retail Credit Executives of Texas, will become a 
member of the Board of Directors of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association. J. D. Moore, Boswell Dairies, 
Fort Worth, Texas, has moved up from Second to First 
Vice President of the Retail Credit Executives of Texas 
and will be Alternate Director from District Eight on 
the N.R.C.A. Board. 





What Is Your Opinion? 


YOU ARE cordially invited to give us your 
opinion as to the most important credit prob- 
lems confronting us in the year ahead. Each 
year we assemble the thinking of leaders in the 
retail credit field and publish them in the Jan- 
uary and February issues of The CREDIT 
WORLD. These comments of top management, 
credit bureau managers and credit sales execu- 
tives have come to be regarded as most help- 
ful in making plans for the year’s operation. 
Your cooperation in contributing to this sympo- 
sium will be greatly appreciated. Please send 
your comments to the National Office as soon as 
possible. 


————————————— | 
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Coming District Meetings 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 


the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
April 28, 29, and 30, 1957. 


District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee) will hold their 
annual meeting in conjunction with the 43rd Annual ° 
International Consumer Credit Conference, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, June 16, 17, 18, 
19, and 20, 1957. 


District Five (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ontario, 
Canada, Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, except Su- 
perior) will hold its annual meeting at the Sheraton- 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, February 
23, 24, 25, and 26, 1957. 


District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Duluth, Duluth, Minnesota, March 10, 11, and 12, 
1957. 


District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Missouri, March 9, 10, and 
11, 1957. 


District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting 
at the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, May 18, 19, 
20, and 21, 1957. 


District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming) will held its annual meeting in Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, May 18, 19, and 20, 1957. 


District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, 
and Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Washington, 
May 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1957. 


District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Long Beach, California, February 16, 17, 18, 
and 19, 1957. 


District Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia) 
will hold its annual meeting at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, February 10, 11, and 12, 
1957. 
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“You Can’t Keep a Good Man Down” 


William Bryan, a member of the Instalment Credit 
Department, Security National Bank, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, is a living example of the old adage, “You can’t 
keep a good man down.” Mr. Bryan suffered a heart 
attack earlier this year and was in bed for three months. 
At the end of that time he returned to his desk at the 
bank and resumed his duties. However, he found it 
difficult to move about. After three weeks he fell while 
crossing a downtown street and broke his left hip. Bank 
officers arranged to have a telephone connected with the 
office switchboard installed in his home. Now, his cus- 
tomers telephone him, the calls are routed to his home 
and although he is in a wheel chair, he is doing business 
as usual. He has been a member of the N.R.C.A. for 
many years and was formerly a credit bureau manager. 


Washington, D. C., Personnel Changes 

William J. Sheard has been appointed Controller, 
Central Charge Service, Washington, D. C. In announc- 
ing this appointment J. P. Stedehouder, Vice President 
and General Manager, also announced the following pro- 
motions and appointments: R. Lee Gilchrist, Credit Sales 
Manager; Robert A. Brown, Collection Manager; and 
William J. Tate, Sales Promotion Representative. Mr. 
Sheard joined the organization three and one-half years 
ago as Supervisor of Accounts Receivable and Payable 
Department. He formerly was employed in the account- 
ing department of the Hecht Co., and served in the 
U. S. Air Force during World War II. Mr. Gilchrist 
joined Central Charge Service two and one-half years 
ago as Sales Representative and Mr. Brown one year ago 
as clerk in the Collection Department. Mr. Tate was 
formerly in the construction business, locally. 

Central Charge Service began its fifth year October 
1, 1956, as a retail credit sales promotion organization 
for retail merchants of the Metropolitan Area of the 
District of Columbia. 


W. C. Goodman Speaks at Waco, Texas 
W. C. Goodman, President, National Retail Credit 


Association, was the featured speaker at a meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club, Waco, Texas, recently. The title of his 
talk was “Our National Economy: Past, Present and 
Future, and Its Relation to Consumer Credit.” William 
A. Matthews, Manager, Credit Bureau of Greater Waco, 
was toastmaster of the meeting and introduced the 
speaker. 











Help Wanted 


Crepitr MANaceR. Female preferred; experienced in 
retail credit methods and credit office supervision. Also 
general knowledge of office routine comprising payroll, 
tax forms, etc. This is a permanent good-paying position 
for a qualified person. Please send résumé and salary 
desired. Bon Ton Department Store, Hazelton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


—Position Wanted— 


Young man, age 32, married, with over 10 years’ ex- 
perience in accounting, general office, and credit manage- 
ment. Presently employed as Credit Manager of a large 
eastern men’s store. Desires position with more po- 
tential. Will relocate. Box 11562, The Creprr Wor p. 





Cut 50% 
WITH EFFECTIVE MODERN 
“POSTAGRAPHS” 


Conservative, dignified and impersonal in appear- 
ance, Postagraphs economically combine the letter 
and envelope. They are mailed third class, savin 
up to 50% on postage. Yet, they have the desi 
privacy and appearance of a first class letter. 
They’re delivered to you custom printed, folded, 
sealed—ready for addressing. 


OFFER 7 ADVANTAGES: 


Postagraphs exclusive combination design elimi- 
nates multigraphing, folding, stuffing, sealing, 
letterhead and envelope costs. 


EFFECTIVELY USED BY 


LEADING DEPARTMENT STORES, SPECIALTY 
STORES ... AND WHEREVER CONSUMER CREDIT IS 
IN OPERATION. 





SEND SAMPLE OF YOUR COLLECTION LETTER 
We'll prepare it Postagraph style and submit it 
with price list. No cost or obligation. No salesman 
will call. 


POSTAGRAPH CO. 


506 E. Lombard Street « Baltimore 2, Md. 














First Chair in Consumer Credit 

The first Chair in Consumer Credit established in any 
college or university in the United States was set up 
recently at the University of Pennsylvania by the Family 
Finance Corporation, to be known as the Family Finance 
Chair in Consumer Credit. The announcement was made 
by Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, president of the University. 
Dr. Frank Parker, professor of Finance in the Wharton 
School for 35 years, has been named incumbent of the 
Chair. Dr. Parker’s activities as educator, author, and 
analyst in consumer credit began in 1929, and since then 
he has acquired a nation-wide reputation as a counselor 
to numerous consumer finance companies and banks in 
the consumer credit field, as well as for extensive studies 
and research. 


District 11 Mid-Term Meeting 

The mid-term meeting of District 11 Board of Direc- 
tors was held at the Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, 
California, September 23, 1956, President B. J. Delsman 
presiding. In addition to the regular district business, 
special reports were heard from Don Davis and Karl 
Gibbs on the coming February annual conference. The 
conference of District 11 will be held at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Long Beach, February 16-19, 1957. The ar- 
rangements already made promise an outstanding confer- 
ence, and attendance should be a “must” to every credit 
granter in the district. 


Wanted to Buy 


Credit Bureau with collection department located in 
a western city with a population of 40,000 or more. Box 


11561, The Crepir Wor tp. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


HEN ASKED which one of the many kinds of 

letters with which the credit office correspondent 
is concerned. is the most difficult, students at our business 
communications clinics invariably say: Adjustment letters 
—with credit sales promotion letters, no problem; with 
collection letters, only minor problems; but with adjust- 
ment letters, really baffling problems. 

Customers are often utterly unreasonable and seem- 
ingly impossible to please. Many complaints are not 
only unreasonable in themselves, but the letters are 
often angrily incoherent and bitterly upbraiding. Faced 
with such delicate and loaded situations, we must be 
especially careful in deciding the course of action to take 
and, especially, how we communicate our decision. The 
words we use in our letters can be terribly destructive 
or profitably constructive. 

Every adjustment problem holds immense possibilities 
for good or ill . . . opportunities for building good will 
or for tearing it down. Loyalties to the firm, created 
by years of excellent service and superior merchandise, 
can be transferred elsewhere in an instant if a customer 
feels that her complaint is being indifferently or inade- 
quately handled. This may seem to you to be unfair; 
but it is the way it is, and we should face the fact. 

It helps when we remind ourselves of the meaning of 
the word adjustment. It means “the establishing of satis- 
factory relationship or harmony.” ‘That should be our 
objective in answering complaint letters. What steps can 
we take and what words can we use, to restore harmony? 
The answers to those questions will go far in solving 
the problem. 

One thing we must do—keep our own tempers! It 
is so easy to answer fire with fire, anger with anger, 
hostility with hostility ; but that will not restore harmony. 
Remember, most complaint letters are written in the 
heat of anger. Intemperate language is used; wild accu- 
sations are made. ‘The very fact of having put the com- 
plaint in writing has, however, “burned off” some of 
that anger. If, in your reply, you rehash the complaint, 
the customer becomes angry all over again! Minimize 
the complaint itself. Highlight, instead, the sincere in- 
tent of you and the store to be eminently fair in all cus- 
‘tomer relationships. “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” You will be more successful in handling adjust- 
ment letters if you appeal to emotion rather than logic. 

The you approach should be used in adjustment letters. 
This means more than merely putting the word you in 
the opening sentence—important though that is. It 
means a genuine spirit of willingness to see the matter 
through the eyes of the reader. After all, the customer 
could be right! Stores and firms do make mistakes; 
every transaction does not go through as it should. Even 
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if the store is right, but the customer thinks she is, it 
might be profitable to allow her the satisfaction of your 
concession. Of course, if the store is wrong, by all 
means apologize generously, sincerely, and rapidly. 

Make adjustments in the framework of the highest 
interests of the store or firm. Instead of a narrow 
departmental approach, get the larger vision. Calcu- 
late the advantages to the store by yielding a point. 
Many of America’s finest stores have been built on 
solidly earned reputations of “always taking care of 
their customers.” 

If it becomes necessary to say “No,” do so as graciously 
as possible. Do not “argue” with the customer; every- 
one has a right to an opinion. Indicate that in your 
letter, and then courteously present your side of the 
matter. Try to sell your point of view, rather than 
to force it. Express appreciation to the customer for 
having brought the matter to your attention. Adjust- 
ments can be investments in good will . . . if they are 
handled in the spirit of the Golden Rule. 


This Month’s Illustrations _-—> 


All our letter illustrations this month come from Beau- 
mont, Texas, the city to which this issue of The Crepir 
Wor _p is dedicated. 

Illustration No. 1. The strength of a credit sales 
promotion letter lies in its positive approach. Here the 
new credit prospect is told that an account has been 
established and is ready for immediate use. 

Illustration No. 2. Now, a collection letter, well 
worded and commendably brief. The tone is friendly 
and the selling appeal unmistakable. It is effective pro- 
cedure to convince debtors that a good credit standing is 
indeed priceless. This statement, set forth on one line, 
all by itself, becomes emphatic by position. 

Illustration No. 3. This credit sales promotion letter 
is processed with a matching fill-in of name and address. 
The entire letter uses the characteristic blue tone which 
undoubtedly is employed on all the firm’s direct mail 
publicity. A postscript is usually effective in giving addi- 
tional impact. 

Illustration No. 4. Partial payments on accounts are 
always welcome but the customer should be reminded 
that payment in full is necessary in order to keep an ac- 
count completely satisfactory. The indication that further 
charge purchases will not be honored until the account is 
brought up to date should cause the debtor to send the 
remaining balance owing. 

Illustration No. 5. Here is shown the wording of a 
Postagraph or Covelope type of collection reminder. This 
is the second in a series of five. 








Mr. and Mrs. John C. Custamer 
000 Main Street 
Your City, Your State 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Customer: 


Your shopping excursion one of these days will quite naturally 
bring you to downtown Beaumont. 


We hope your plans will include a visit to The Fair, Inc. 


To make shopping more convenient for you, a Revolving Charge 
Account has been opened in your name. Enclosed is your identi- 
fieation card and a booklet explaining the operation of your 
account. Use it whenever you wish, and see how convenient it 
can be vhen all you need say is, "Charge it". 


Serving you will be a pleasure, ami your visits will be sincere- 
ly appreciated. 


Very truly yours, 


E. Ce Fowler 
Credit Manarer 








AuMOnT Teas 


Mrs. Jonn Doe 
2345 Main 
Beaumont, lexés 


Dear Mrs. Doe 


Here is NEWS about the greater "FASHION", which you have 
helped to build. 


Years of planning and months of construction, have made a 
dream come true....culminating in a wonderful new world of 
fashion; and in a setting to make your shopping a pleasure 
filled convenience. 


Your interest in today's informality, has wrought a new 
SPORTSWEAR SHOP on the Second Floor....devoted to the 
Smartest casual separates, and other colorful Spectator 
Fashions. 


Distinctive clothes at moderate prices are to be found in 
the CAREER SHOP on the Main Floor, enlarged twice its size; 
and, of course, on the Second Floor, the ultimate by Famous- 
Name Desicners await youl 


Everyone here joins in inviting you to share with us our 

pride in the beautiful new "FASHION"....with the assurance, 

too, thet we are still the same warm friendly folks, waiting 

to serve you with that personal interest which has made shop- 

ping at the "FASHION" a family tradition. 

We look forward to your visit with the greatest pleasure. 
Cordially, 


THE PASHION 


S. The convenience of your Fashion Charge Account will 
vieslane your Fall Shopping. Continue to avail yourself 
of this privilege by simply saying "Charge It"! 


SEAUMONT © STYLE CENTER FOR women 





SOMMERS 





820 RYAN ST 
LAKE CHARLES LA 


@® 


Mrs. John C. Customer 
000 Main Street 
Your City, Your State 


Dear Mrs. Customer: 

There isn't a doubt in the world but that you have the 
best of intentions regarding your account with us, but 
« « « it's still unpaid . . « 80, 

We are writing again, in complete friendliness and sin- 
cerity, to request that you please arrange to pay the 
amount of $00.00 within the next few days. 

Your good credit standing is priceless. 


We have enclosed a self-addressed envelope for your 
convenience. 


Yours very truly, 
GEORGE WILSON'S, Ic. 





Rexall Drug Stores Company 


One's Near You Office: 325 Fannin St. Phone 4.7566 
_eeeeenennennoees P.O. Box 2070.- Beaumont, Texas 


BEAUMONT DIVISION 


© 


Mrs. John C. Customer 
000 Main Street 
Your City, Your State 


Dear Mrs. Customer: 


In reviewing your account we find it has not been paid in full 
since » To date there is « balance of $00.00. 


Our terms are thirty days, and to keep an account on « current 

basis, it must be peid in full by the 10th of the month follow 

ing purchases. 

We appreciate the fact that you have made amal) partial payments, 

but we must ask that you make no further charges until this ac- 

count is peid in full. 

Thanking you for your immediate attention in this matter, w are 
Tours truly, 


SOMMERS DRUG STORES COMPANY 


Credit Manager 
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Dallas Celebrates 40th Anniversary 


John W. Stovall, Vice President, Dallas Retail Credit Managers’ Association 


HE DALLAS Retail Credit Managers’ Association, 

organized August 17, 1916, celebrated its 40th 
Anniversary on Monday, September 17, 1956, with a 
dinner at the Down Town Club. Members, their guests, 
and the Dallas Credit Women’s Club joined in the cele- 
bration, with past presidents and “old timers” as special 
guests. Each individual table was decorated with a birth- 
day cake sufficient to serve those at the table and inscribed 
“40th Anniversary DRCMA.” A large three-tiered 
birthday cake with a like inscription and a single large 
lighted candle was wheeled in to serve the head table 
during the singing of “Happy Birthday.” 

We were fortunate to have present Lindley S. 
Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer of the National 
Retail Credit Association, a former Dallasite, organizer 
and first president of the Association, as our guest of 
honor. After the dinner and a program of music, 
Wimberley C. Goodman, Reynolds-Penland Company, 
President, National Retail Credit Association, extended 
the greetings and good wishes of the officers, directors, 
and members of the National Retail Credit Association. 

Robert A. Ross, Neiman-Marcus Company, Past Presi- 
dent of N.R.C.A., presented Mr. Crowder, paying 
tribute to him as a farsighted leader in the early days of 
the Association. Mr. Crowder commented briefly on 
the growth of Dallas and the local association and enter- 
tained those present with many amusing anecdotes and 
incidents of his experiences while he was a credit man- 
ager and a resident of Dallas. 

The next feature of the evening was not on the pro- 
gram and was a complete surprise to all present. Mr. 





W.A.GREEY ComPany 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


Mauwas Texan 
December 10th, 1917. 


ur. W. C. Goodman, 
i720 Canton, 
City. 


Dear Sir: 


The time to do your Christmas 
shopping is now! 


Surely you don't want to make a 
too hasty selecticn of gifts for your fam- 
ily and friends eat the last minute-- you 
want to put study and thought and experience 
into your selection, and make each gift worth 
just so much more to the recipient and to 
yourself. 


YOUR CHARGE ACCOUNT at this store 
will prove a great convenience to you in 
your future shopping. 


While this is fresh in your mind, 
glance over the enclosed list of suitable 
Christmas Gifte and mark tne things that es- 
pecially appeal to you. 

We will consider it a pleasure to 
SHOW YOU-- whether you decide to buy or not, 
but if you do buy, simply say, “CHARGE IT* 


Yours appreciatively, 


v. “Rekha 
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Goodman, without any preamble, announced he would 
like the privilege of reading a credit sales letter which he 
had received. When he had finished reading the letter— 
one such as all aggressive credit sales managers might 
write today, inviting charge customers to make use of 
their account—he invited the audience to guess the name 
of the store and the, name of the credit manager signing 
the letter. No one venturing a guess, the firm, date, and 
the writer were announced as the W. A. Green Com- 
pany, December 10, 1917, L. S. Crowder, Secretary. 
Skepticism was voiced, even by Mr. Crowder, as to the 
authenticity of the letter, but the letter itself was proof. 

Two outstanding features of the letter merit a com- 
ment: First, it was amazing that even the methodical 
and retentive memory of Mr. Goodman could recall 
where he had filed it so that it could be retrieved; and, 
second, although the letter was written 39 years ago, 
it would be as effective today as then. This is con- 
clusive proof that our General Manager-Treasurer was 
a quarter-century ahead in credit sales promotion pro- 
cedures and is an undeniable tribute to his outstanding 
ability. Mr. Goodman presented the letter, beautifully 
framed, to Mr. Crowder as a reminder of his excellent 
work in the pioneer days of retail credit and of his many 
personal friends in Dallas. 

At the time the letter was written, Mr. Goodman was 
employed by Huey & Philip Hardware Company, Dallas, 
and this was his first job. Mr. Crowder obtained his 
name, as he did hundreds of others, from the Red Book 
published by the Merchants Retail Credit Association. 
He, of course, did not know Mr. Goodman personally 
then and their paths were not to cross until many years 
later. 

Shown at left is the reproduction of the actual letter, 
and the framed letter now occupies an honored spot in 
Mr. Crowder’s office. Beneath the letter appears: 
Presented to Lindley S. Crowder, organizer and first Presi- 
dent of the Dallas Retail Credit Managers’ Association; Past 
President and the present General Manager-Treasurer of the 
National Retail Credit Association, on the occasion of his visit 
and participation in the Fortieth Anniversary celebration of the 
Dallas Retail Credit Managers’ Association, by Wimberley C. 


Goodman, President of the National Retail Credit Association, 
at Dallas, Texas, September 17, 1956. 


The climax of the program was an address by L. E. 
Throgmorton, Vice President and Public Relations Di- 
rector, Republic Life Insurance Company, entitled, “The 
Next Forty Years and Four.” Among those present 
at the celebration were Miss Lilas Barker, Second Vice 
President, Lone Star Council of Credit Women; Mrs. 
Mabel Bennett, President, Region Three, Lone Star 
Council of Credit Women; Frank M. Boyd, President, 
Retail Credit Executives of Texas, District Eight, 
N.R.C.A.; Harold Jones, President, Region Three, 
Retail Credit Executives of Texas; and J. E. R. Chilton, 
Jr., Past President, Associated Credit Bureaus of Amer- 
ica, and currently Executive Vice President of the Retail 
Credit Executives of Texas and Secretary of the Dallas 
Retail Credit Managers’ Association. 

C. T. Hosmer, Fishburn Cleaning and Dyeing Com- 
pany, gave the invocation and John W. Stovall, Republic 
National Bank, was the Master of Ceremonies. kik 
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Professional Debtors 


HEN THE delinquency of debtors has been 

occasioned through illness, unemployment, un- 
foreseen circumstances and other excusable causes, then, 
after manifestation of good faith and liquidation of debts, 
such debtors should be entitled to renewed credit op- 
portunities. Naturally it is from a self-interest view- 
point that the view is taken that any losses from such 
delinquencies will be counteracted through anticipated 
profitable and pleasant transactions in the future. 


It is, however, a dangerous practice, boding evil re- 
sults and further losses rather than real promotion of 
sales, when certain debtors are allowed to take advantage 
of resumed credit facilities. I refer to what may be 
termed “Professional Debtors’”—those who make it a 
fine art to evade payment of bills. 


Unfortunately there seems to be no deadline when a 
debtor may be considered dishonest and the one who 
protests that he will pay the debt eventually can actually 
believe he is honest through his expressed good intentions 
that never materialize. 

It is, in the final analysis, up to the credit manager 
to distinguish between the delinquent and good-inten- 
tioned debtors who may be worthy of renewed credit and 
those whose renewed credit trading will bring more 
anguish and further losses. Such fine points can proba- 
bly be realized only through previous sad experience. 

There are many signs for the detection of professional 
debtors, although some credit managers may have differ- 
ing attitudes as to the degree of what borders on “pro- 
fessional indebtedness.” 

I offer a few examples for the detection of profes- 
sional debtors: Those who pay after a long delinquency 
when they want to buy heavily again. It is to their 
interest to pay the old debt with the “investment” of the 
original amount in order to procure a vastly higher gain 
in merchandise. One must be on guard against their 
promises of reform. 

Those debtors constantly leaving balances of petty 
amounts who know that further collection procedure will 
not be warranted because of the small sums involved. 

Those who complain to “higher-ups” about being per- 
secuted and threatened, when they are being dunned 
merely with one “please remit” instead of two or three 
more “please” exhortations; who really want to get the 
credit manager, collection manager or collection source 
into trouble, so that dunning will be stopped and pay- 
ment can be withheld. 

Those who complain that the sums involved are so 
small that the organization of their own wealth should 
be ashamed to bother about such trifling amounts, yet 

never themselves have the money to pay such “trifling” 
sums readily. 

Those who give promises or excuses, but omit their 
latest addresses from their letters and contact with them 
has to be made through other means. 

Constant promises with no definite dates for liquida- 
tion. 

Questions from such debtors, in response to dunning 
clearly setting forth to whom they should pay the debts, 





COLLECT YOUR MONEY FASTER 
and FRIENDLIER! 






10 Different Place “Billy Dun’”’ stickers 
i on Outgoing Bills and 
white gummed | | Watch the Money Roll in! 


paper, 1% x 2'/.” 

Current accounts pay up faster. 
Slow accounts pay without argument. 
“We've used your ‘Billy Dun’ stickers for several months and have 
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it came in faster,” says a N. Y. Advertising Agency. 
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accounts for a month—they are guaranteed to work. 
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(50 each of 10 designs). Send only $4.50. And if this test doesn’t 
pull in the money, send back the remaining stickers and get an im- 














BERNIE & COMPANY Dept. CW-10 


3534 Norway Avenue -:- Roanoke, Virginia 


as to “Whom should I pay—you or the creditor?” 

A suddenly thought-up dispute over goods or services, 
when the merchandise should probably be worn out after 
an exceptional elapse of time from the original trans- 
action, and only when the dunning has become most 
insistent. 

Check payments with the written amounts differing 
from the numerical amounts so there may be additional 
delays for executing duplicate checks. 

Stating in letters “Enclosed find payment” and such 
remittance “accidentally on purpose” omitted. (I recall 
about one debtor having written me to the effect that 
“If you do not get this letter, please let me know”—a 
sort of revised version of the maid who opens the door 
to the caller to say that the mistress “says she’s not 
home.”’) 

There are many other ways to judge the professional 
debtor. I have set forth these few examples as evidence 
for the need at all times to observe extreme caution 
when the credit manager has to decide about renewed 
credit granting. 

After all, there is a vast difference between sales pro- 
motion through proper credit extension to debtors who 
are still worthy and the dissipation of goods and services 
to unworthy, professional debtors. 

It would often appear even more sensible to give the 
goods to charity; at least, one does not have to expend 
money, time, and energy for fruitless results. So, be- 
ware of professional debtors——Charles L. Tumasel, 
Dumont, New Jersey. 


Please Mention THE CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 25 
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An Illustrious Career 
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WILLIAM H. GRAY, President and Secretary of 
the Cleveland Retail Merchants Board and Secretary 
of the Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Company, was 
honored at a civic luncheon on October 10, 1956, held 
at the Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. I was happy 
to attend this event, representing the National Retail 
Credit Association. 

“Bill” Gray, as he has been known to me for 39 years, 
announced his retirement to occur at the end of this 
year. The luncheon was to celebrate his 70th birthday 
and also to pay tribute to his outstanding contribution 
to the business and mercantile life of Cleveland. 

It was at the 1917 Conference of the National Retail 
Credit Association, held at Cleveland, that I first met 
Bill Gray. All through the intervening years he has 
been a staunch supporter of the National Retail Credit 
Association. At subsequent N.R.C.A. Conferences held 
at Cleveland in 1922 and 1946, he played an important 
role. The March, 1952, issue of The Crepir Worip 
was dedicated to the city of Cleveland and Mr. Gray 
was greatly influential in helping to make this one of the 
most outstanding issues in recent years. 

As a surprise birthday gift, Mr. Gray was presented 
with a handsome watch and a trip of his choice to any 
place in the world for him and his wife, Florence, who 
was at his side at the luncheon. The presentation was 
made by Jay M. Halle, Vice President of the Bing Com- 
pany and Treasurer of the Retail Merchants Board. 
Arthur B. Begam, Manager of the May Company and 
Chairman of the board’s executive committee, presided 
at the luncheon. 


Indicative of the expansion made under Mr. Gray’s 
able management of the Credit Bureau of Cleveland, 
membership has grown to 3,400 and the bureau handles 
almost 3,000 calls every day. The bureau is one of the 
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Succeeding him as active head 
of the bureau will be his son, Gordon W. Gray, who 
has been connected with the bureau for 25 years. 


largest in the world. 


One of the speakers at the civic luncheon, Louis B. 
Seltzer, Editor of The CLEVELAND Press and a former 
associate in newspaper work, expressed the feelings of 
Bill Gray’s many friends when he said, “Outside he is 
a hard, efficient taskmaster, and as such helped to build 
one of the most effective retail organizations in America. 
Inside he is gentle, sympathetic and emotional. He is 
not always successful in keeping his outside and inside 
lives separated. In either capacity he has made a tre- 
mendous contribution to this community.” 

In an earlier interview Mr. Gray had expressed his 
belief in the downtown area of Cleveland. “Surely,” 
he said, “downtown is getting plenty of competition 
from new suburban stores but downtown is holding and 
Mr. Gray has a youth- 
ful enthusiasm for the future of downtown but outlined 
some of the steps that should be taken to revitalize the 


will continue to hold its own.” 


area. After managing a credit bureau for 40 years, Mr. 
Gray is emphatic in his assertion that the great majority 
of people are absolutely honest. 

It was my privilege to speak briefly at the credit 
luncheon on the following day and to express to Mr. 
Gray the appreciation of the National Retail Credit 
Association for his long period of interest and support 
and to wish for him many years of good health and 
happiness in his retirement. Mr. Gray was made an 
honorary life member of N.R.C.A. some time ago. 

Shown below is the scene at the luncheon when Mr. 
Gray was presented with the watch by Mr. Halle. 
From left to right are: Gordon W. Gray, Jay M. Halle, 
Bill Gray, Mrs. Gray and their daughter, Mrs. Jean 
Tabler.—L. 8. Crowder. 
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JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 





A Look Back at Regulation W—Iin view of the 
current Federal Reserve Board study of consumer credit regu- 
lation, a look at the history and high lights of Regulation W 
—where regulation of credit for the purchase of consumer 
durable goods got its start in 1941—may be timely. That 
the subject of consumer credit regulation is an active one in 
Washington is further indicated by a news item appearing in 
Women’s Wear for September 25, 1956, in which it is re- 
ported that Senator J. William Fulbright (D. Ark.) stated that 
Regulation W could be revived next year if the Administration 
prods Congress into action. 

In an unrehearsed television broadcast over station WRC- 
TV, Washington, on October 14, 1956, Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey appears to answer this sug- 
gestion. According to news dispatches in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on October 15, 1956, he is reported 
to have said that installment buying means “a better way of 
living,” and is “fa way of saving money.” “Installment buying 
is a good thing for America,” he said. While noting that “‘it 
can be greatly overdone,” he said that regulation should come 
from self-discipline and not from “some bright people in 
Washington.” Mr. Humphrey indicated that he does not 
know what the limit of proper installment buying is in this 
country, but he said, “I do know this: that people will buy 
something and pay for it as they use it—which is a way of 
saving money—and they will buy more that way and have a 
better livelihood that way and a better way of living that way 
than by saving their money first and then buying it.” 

In the last 15 years we have had approximately ten years 
under Regulation W and five years when the economy was 
free from regulation of this type. Regulation W was unheard 
of prior to August, 1941, and it will be noted with some 
interest, no doubt, that Regulation W had its inception in the 
world emergency which was developing prior to our declara- 
tion of war following Pearl Harbor in December, 1941. 

The original Regulation W was adopted by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System on August 21, 1941, 
pursuant to Executive Order of the President of August 9, 
1941. At that time the President relied for his authority on 
Section 5(b) of the Act of October 6, 1917, known as “The 
Trading With the Enemy Act,” as amended, and “by virtue 
of all other authority vested in me, and in order, in the na- 
tional emergency declared by me on May 27, 1941, to pro- 
mote the national defense and protect the national economy.” 
This original Regulation W carried through World War II 
and down to November 1, 1947, when it was ended in 
accordance with a resolution of Congress of August 8, 1947. 

Regulation W was next revived or reimposed September 20, 
1948, pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress approved 
August 16, 1948, which also provided for termination of this 
interim regulation—it could be called—on June 30, 1949. 
Recent experience with Regulation W, of course, arises from 
the reimposition which occurred in connection with the 
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Korean War. It was part of comprehensive legislation known 
as the “Defense Production Act of 1950,” signed by the 
President on September 8, 1950, under which the Board of 
Governors promptly reissued Regulation W. Congressional 
authority for the imposition of these credit controls expired on 
June 30, 1952. (However, it may be noted the Board of 
Governors had already acted to terminate Regulation W on 
May 7, 1952.) 

Two matters especially appear worthy of comment in con- 
nection with the legislative and administrative histories of the 
Regulation W adopted pursuant to the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. The first is the amendment of 1951. In the 
1951 extension to the Defense Production Act the Congress, 
as a result of its review of the operation of credit controls, 
provided statutory minimums for maturities and statutory 
maximums for down payments “‘in order to lessen the stringent 
effect upon the economy of the consumer credit controls then 
in effect.” This was the first instance of Congressional 
authority going to more or less the precise details of regulation, 
and would seem to leave the Act less flexible than before. 

The next proposition of importance that can be touched 
upon in a short review is the attempt by both administrative 
offices and legislative representatives to have Congress enact 
so-called stand-by controls. This occurred at the first session 
of the 83rd Congress in the spring and summer of 1953, at 
which time the majority of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency recommended such controls. 

In the majority report it is stated: 

The passage on a stand-by basis of legislation granting flexi- 
ble emergency power to control consumer credit is in line with 
testimony given your committee by the chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and a representa- 
tive of the Secretary of the Treasury. The chairman of the 
Board noted that the Board did not intend to reinstitute con- 
sumer credit or real estate credit controls under existing condi- 
tions even if given authority to do so. 

In providing the flexible authority recommended by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and by the 
Treasury Department, your committee expects the administer- 
ing agency to make considered use of this flexibility, should it 
become necessary at any future time to invoke these controls 
on credit. Failure to use more flexibility in administering these 
controls in the past led to amendment of the statute so as to 
restrict their use by prescribing certain maximum limits for 
down payments and minimum limits of time to pay the balance 
of the purchase price. 

Your committee expects that, if needed, these controls will 
be used with moderation to obtain reasonable restraint on 
credit without destroying business in the fields to which they 
are applied. In their use, consideration should be given to 
the extent to which other controls are being exercised to re- 


strain inflation; but the credit controls may be invoked, regard- 
less of whether other controls are in use. 


The part of the report made by the minority views vigor- 
ously criticized the stand-by authority idea, and that proposal 
was defeated at that time. Congressional hearings and reports 
have emphasized the phenomena of the rapid growth and 
fluctuation of consumer installment credit. ‘The entire sub- 
ject is now under restudy by the Federal Reserve Board, kkk 
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Instalment Credit Extended and Repaid 


[Estimates of short- and intermediate-term credit, in millions of dollars] 





















































Automobile Other consumer Repair and Personal 

Year or month Total paper | goods paper modernization loans loans 
Extended | Repaid Extended | Repaid | Extended | Repaid Extended | Repaid Extended _| Repaid 
1941 9,425 8,854 3,823 3,436 2,929 2,827 312 307 2,361 2,284 
o_o EET: 5,379 5,093 999 941 2,024 1,999 206 | 143 2,150 2,010 
1948 15,540 13,267 5,280 4,150 5,280 4,581 702 577 4,278 3,959 
1949 18,002 15,454 7,182 5,537 5,533 4,889 mm (| 677 4,566 4,351 
1960 ............-....... 21,256 18,282 8,928 7,285 | 6,458 5,607 826 | 707 5,044 4,683 
1961 -- ---| 22,791 22,444 9,362 9,462 | 6,518 6,585 | 853 | 769 6.058 5,628 
1952 ---_-_______________ 28,397 24,550 12,306 10,449 | 7,959 6.901 | 1,243 | 27 6,889 6,273 
1953 ------------______- 30,32 26,818 13,621 11,379 8,014 7,511 | 1,387 | 1,144 | 7,299 6,784 
1954 om 29,304 29,024 12,532 12,477 7,700 7,863 | 1,245 | 1,278 7,827 | 7,406 
1955 37,172 31,744 17,748 13,832 9,075 8,308 | 1,320 | 1,295 9,029 8,309 

SEASONALLY ADJUSTED* | | | 
1955—Apr. 3,027 2,552 1,411 1,093 | 738 672 | 110 | 109 768 | 678 
Ma: 3,103 2,635 1,525 1,139 | 738 687 | 117 | 123 723 686 
June 3,179 2,612 1,589 1,166 757 678 | 110 || 108 723 660 
July - 3,136 2,611 1,519 1,133 | 794 706 108 | 101 715 671 
Aug. 3,211 2,713 1,566 1,197 | 773 718 | 114 | 104 758 | 694 
Sept. - 3,290 2,691 1,620 1,175 | 759 694 120 | 108 791 +| 714 
Oct. -- 3,075 2,774 1,474 1,233 | 724 718 | 112 106 765 | 717 
Nov. 3,185 2,830 1,435 1,281 805 698 118 117 827 | 734 
. 3,185 2,747 1,503 1,228 | 792 «| 690 | 118 102 772 «| 39727 
1956—Jan. 3,211 2,939 1,451 1,275 | 823. | 770 | 111 111 826 | 783 
Fe 3,192 2,845 1,473 1,266 | 751 735 123 | 103 845 | 741 
Mar. 2,988 2,790 1,360 1,215 719 726 116 | 103 793 | 746 
Apr. 3,227 2,987 1,358 1,328 849 744 133 | 124 887 791 
May 3,051 2,904 1,331 1,284 776 732 129 | 117 815 771 
June 2,951 2,831 1,312 1,240 | 733 737 107 | 102 | 799 752 
July 3,148 2,978 1,335 1,295 838 778 119 113 | 856 792 














*Includes adjustment for differences in trading days. 

Note.—Back figures by months for the period 1940-52, to- 
gether with a discussion of the composition and characteristics 
of the data and a description of the methods used to derive the 
estimates, are shown in the BULLETIN for January 1954, pp. 9-22. 
Monthly figures for 1953 are shown in the BULLETIN for Novem- 
ber 1954, p. 1212. Estimates of instalment credit extended and 





repaid are based on information from accounting records of retail 
outlets and financial institutions and include all charges incurred 
under the instalment contract. Renewals and refinancing of 
loans, repurchases and resales of instalment paper, and certain 
other transactions may increase the amount of both credit ex- 
tended and credit repaid without adding to the amount of credit 
outstanding. 


Consumer Credit, by Major Parts 


[Estimated amounts of short- and intermediate-term credit outstanding, in millions of dollars | 





















































Instalment credit Noninstalment credit 
™ x Other Repair Single- 
End of year or month Total Total Fane consumer | and mod-| Personal | ‘Total pn. a Charge | Service 
paper! goods ernization| loans loans accounts | credit 
paper! loans? 

4,503 1,497 1,620 298 1,088 2,719 787 =| 1,414 518 
6,085 2,458 1,929 376 1,322 3,087 845 | 1,645 597 
2.462 455 816 182 1,009 3,203 746 | 1,612 845 
8,968 3,054 2,842 843 2,229 5,443 1,445 | 2,713 1,285 
11,516 4,699 3,486 887 2,444 5,588 1,532 2,680 1,376 
14,490 6,342 4,337 1,006 2,805 6,323 1,821 3,006 1,496 
14,837 6,242 4,270 1,090 3,235 6,631 1,934 3,096 1,601 
18,684 8,099 5,328 1,406 3,851 7,143 2,094 3,342 1,707 
2,187 10,341 5,831 1,649 4,366 7,350 2,219 3,411 1,720 
22,467 10,396 5,668 1,616 4,787 7,658 2,420 3,518 1,720 
27,895 14,312 6,435 1,641 5,507 8,330 2,776 3,797 1,757 
23,513 11,482 5,492 1,534 5,005 7,142 2,496 2.859 1,787 
24,149 11,985 5,555 1,546 5,063 7,419 2,589 3,011 1,819 
24,914 12,561 5,639 1,562 5,152 7,557 2,686 3,040 1,831 
25,476 13,038 5,676 1,570 5,192 7,420 2,595 2,991 1,834 
26,155 13,547 5,762 1,58 6,257 7,481 2,629 3,019 1,833 
26,699 13,929 5,848 1,611 5,311 7,594 2,657 3,108 1,829 
26,963 14,095 5,917 1,627 5,324 7,677 2,666 3,218 1,793 
27,247 14,172 6,057 1,634 5,384 7,812 2,757 3,285 1,770 
27,895 14,312 6,435 1,641 5,507 8,330 2,776 3,797 1,757 
27,769 14,314 6,318 1.610 5,527 7,830 2,715 3,355 1,760 
27,78 14,397 6,209 1.599 5,579 7,488 2,729 2,974 1,785 
27,964 14,565 6,137 1.599 5,663 7,572 2.839 2,933 1,800 
26 14,706 6.183 1,611 5,760 7,702 2,876 2,996 1,820 
28,591 14,876 6.244 1,642 5,829 7,983 2,981 3,125 1,867 
8,89 15,077 6,247 1,663 5,903 8,203 3.099 | 3,231 1,873 
29,103 15,208 6,258 1,674 5,963 8,049 3,033 3,127 1,880 





*Represents all consumer instalment credit extended for the 
purpose of purchasing automobiles and other consumer goods 
and secured by the items purchased, whether held by retail out- 
lets or financial institutions. Includes credit on purchases by 
individuals of automobiles or other consumer goods that may 
be used in part for business. 

*Represents repair and modernization loans held L financial 
institutions; holdings of retail outlets are includ in other 
consumer goods paper. 
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NotTs.—Monthly figures for the period December 1939 through 
1951 and a general description of the series are shown on pp. 
336-354 of the BuLueTiIn for April 1953. Revised monthly 
figures are shown in later BULLETINS: 1952, November 1953, p. 
1214; 1953, November 1954, p. 1212. A detailed description of 
the methods used to derive the estimates may be obtained from 
Division of Research and Statistics. 
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N.R.C.A. DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES | WOMEN'S SPECIALTY | MEN'S CLOTHING 
DISTRI ce |____ Som Aeon ! counts) ‘STORES STORES 
1955 1956 1955 1956 | 1955 1956 1955 
CITIES oi av.| Ht | Lo | av | HI | Lo av | HI | LO] A “fs [Lo av | HI [to HI a AV | HL | LO 
Boston. Mass” 42.5|496 364) — | —| — JI 7|14.1) 68 |-|-]-|-| -|- 
Portland. Me” 54 3/576/51 0155 7|570/54 51170 18.0|16! 140]18 0/100 | - | - i—| | 
| Providence. R. I 43 5/44 2|425|479|50 4/437 ha | 
Springfield. Mass 59 6/68 1151 1}62 3}65 91587126 o2ra|2a7 247/285/210 me 0} -| - | 644) _ 1503) 52 8 
Worcester. Mass eS 46 8 ‘SSS Ee & | — |53.4|569/500) — | — | - 
2New York. N.Y 407 |50 1/34.4]45 6|535/407 12 8/14 1110511421199] 99 41 2|42 25|393]42 7 469] 3491460 |466|45 5|487|50 1|473 
Birmingham Ala =] = | | | Chas 7 
New Orleans. La | i} weal Tovedt es ot Fore a | -}—| | 
Cincinnati. Ohio $2.9|570|494]56.1/587/503}147/188/104/I5 819 0)108) — | —| - |}-|-|-|-]|- |—|- 
Cleveland. Ohio 497|565/44 450 3|594/466 14.9/190/11.0]180 |233]13.1]373/41 1/33 6/33 8\426|249 693/935/461 675|959/455 
Louisville. Ky 53 6/60 2147 7150 1/563 |420]18.4/235|148]19 | (20 1|184 371/39 3}348/429/452| 1406 478|52 2|41.449 6|569/445 
5 Milwaukee Wis — |52.1| — |59 8/61 9|4831263|28 0124 6126 6|30 7/266]500|57 2142 7151 5/56 3/46 8] 52 ol6s 0475 57.1 1651 |50.0 
Toledo. Ohio 51 3/53.0/21 0/44 0/53 1/261 9170/17 9]i12 6117 5/20 1/130 -|-|- 
Youngstown Ohio” _ — _ 396 7 = - (14 3} = | 
Ottawa. Ont — eat! has - - —j- ~ = | =| = — — - — a En i ool iad Wns 
6 Minneapolis. Minn 55 7°|62 2150.0]584°|63 815 | 81152160 /14.6]14 9|153/14 41477°|536 G0 Toe 455°|493 j4i8" 49 0°53 1144 19 
Kansas City. Mo 53 3/60 6/47 2/538 159 | 480 166/234] 68 16 6/208) 5.7 1571 | 62 2/560]58 9/606|579 | —| -|-|-= 
St. Louis. Mo 54 6/56 5/54 3156 0/57 3/5461166/213/160119 6/19 9/184) — -|- | - —|-|- 
Dallas. Texas — | — | — [523)se9j4se] — | — | - Jisojissjio2z} -|- | -] -]| -| - -l-|- — |529| — 
8 Ft. Worth. Texas 46 5/50 5|42.3}5 1 6/52 1/50 1J12.0/15.4]105] 12 5|17 6 |12 44.47 7/51 5/449 466/53.2)52.9 —-}-|-|-|-|- 
Houston. Texas -|-|- —-|-|- a ey |e -|-|- -|-|-|-|-|- oh ae hoe hee te hae 
Denver. Colo 42 3/52. 9/39 8]47 2/544/43 1] 166/33.7|15.4]18 2| 29 3/14 7 146 4/48 4/445/50 0|54.4/457 146 4) 48.4144 5/50 0/54.4/457 
Solt Lake City Utah |5 1 9/58 2/4501561/610/51 1]172/207/120]182)| 216156) — | —| —| —| ~ [459 apenas: |448 
\0Spokane Wash 55 4)65 5/45 4]54 9) 67 6/42 2296) 475/11 7/231/366| 96] — | —| -| —| —-| —] —| —| -] —| -| - 
Los Angeles. Calif 589/60 5/47 6/58 7|706/505} - | —| —] —| —| —] - | —|—| —| —]| — ]439]659/409}558| Trroj43e 
Oakland. Calif ° 650/675|585 629/65 9|57 7 166|17.2|160 163/19. 7/159] — /600} —] — jez9| — | — | —-|-|-|- | _ 
| |Santa Barbara. Calif —{|—;—-]— -—|- —|—j|j—- —-|-|.- =J-|-j-i-i- vat al Sa —|—|i- 
San Francisco. Calif” | — | — | — |580/693/539) — | — | — [16 1/184/14 1] — | — | — /494/516/450] — | — | —]44.2)456/440) 
San Jose. Calif — | — }556|64!1/536) — | — | — ji 8oj20sjisey — | — | — | — |524) -] —| —| —-] -—| -|- 
Baltimore Md aealsea 2 48 0/50 2/40 8116 0/20 3}11 4/170 | 229/12 1}37 3) 39 8/33 7] 35.4]/39.0)/32 1139 4/51 5/274]375/479/272 
i2Philadelphia Pa -|- ses pe oe —|-—|-—]98]104) 93] — | —| —]4ii}sioj330) -| —|] -] —| —] —- 
Washington. D.C.* a om 477/490/438) — | — | — jis4jigali30of -| -| -] -|-|-] -|-|- | — kus 
































© Figures for August, 


“Includes 30—60—90-day accounts. 





Consumer Credit for August 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit outstanding increased 
$324 million in August to an estimated $29,427 million at 
the month-end. This compares with increases of $679 and $52 
million in August of 1955 and 1954, respectively. For all 
types of instalment credit increases were somewhat larger than 
seasonal. The expansion was distributed among all major 
types of consumer credit lenders, with holdings of sales finance 
companies showing the largest increase. Total short- and in- 
termediate-term consumer credit outstanding amounted to an 
estimated $37,503 million at the end of August, $360 million 
above June and $3,867 million above a year ago. Seasonally 
adjusted extensions of instalment credit amounted to $3,107 


July and during the second quarter of this year but consid- 
erably below the peak monthly rate of $541 million in the 
third quarter of 1955.—Federal Reserve Board. 


Department Store Credit for August 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores showed little change in August, and continued about 18 
per cent larger than a year earlier. The August collection 
ratio was estimated at 14 per cent, the same as for both a 
month ago and a year ago. Charge accounts outstanding at 
the end of August were slightly larger than at the end of the 
preceding month, and continued above the level of a year 
earlier. Collections on charge accounts amounted to 45 per 
cent of balances outstanding on the first of the month, 1 point 


million in August, about $100 million below the preceding higher than in July but 1 point less than a year ago. Total 
August. Repayments of $2,945 million were about $230 mil- es at reporting department stores were up 19 per cent from 
lion above a year ago but continued below extensions, and July to August, reflecting substantial increases for both cash 


the seasonally adjusted increase in outstanding credit amounted 
to $162 million. This monthly rate was about the same as in 


and credit sales. Total sales were about 6 per cent above a 
year ago.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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Credit Department Salesmanship 


OUNTLESS BOOKS are available dealing with 

the art of salesmanship of merchandise. Yet, retail 
credit service, already associated with the sale of over 
one-third of all consumer goods and rapidly developing 
its own psychological techniques in practice and pro- 
cedure, has few texts at all. Salesmanship is as im- 
portant in retail credit relations as it is in selling merchan- 
dise. That is one reason why this series of articles, 
dealing with the broad subject “Credit Sales Promotion,” 
has been prepared. We strongly feel that sales pro- 
motion is a principal activity of the modern credit execu- 
tive. 

In previous articles we have discussed what might 
be called direct credit salesmanship. Now, we come to 
a less tangible but highly important aspect, which for 
want of a better term we call Credit Department Sales- 
manship. 

Three Broad Dimensions of 
Credit Management 

Until recent years, retail credit management had 
three broad dimensions. They were (1) Analysis and 
investigation of the account. (2) Servicing the account. 
(3) Collecting the account. Competence in those three 
areas of retail credit management usually meant a suc- 
cessful operation. They are still important today— 
competence in them is just as necessary for success— 
but an additional dimension has appeared. This is: 
“selling” the account. 

Today’s manager of credit sales must be a creative 
sales producer. He must, of course, fulfill his former 
role, but in addition he must take positive measures to 
find new customers, keep all accounts active, and sell 
all accounts to the limit of their credit potential. This 
is his “promotional” function, the other being his “pro- 
tectional.”” He must be proficient in both roles to achieve 
maximum success. 

Modern credit salesmanship means merchandising 
credit services. Not all customers want or need the same 
kind of credit, any more than they want or need the 
same goods. Credit today is an emotional as well as 
a financial matter, intimately interwoven with the fabric 
of living. We are selling happiness, well-being, comfort, 
health, economy, education, travel, and practically every- 
thing else. We are involved with human wants as well 
as human needs. Can you think of any item of merchan- 
dise or service not obtainable on credit today? 

All these varying needs require varying payment 
plans and schedules. To provide them is credit salesman- 
ship. Surrounding our credit services with drama, 
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romance, and excitement is truly credit salesmanship. 
Most credit sales promotion follows well-worn ruts— 
lacks newness and. sparkle. Modern credit sales manag- 
ers must develop lively imaginations, generate abun- 
dant enthusiasm, and possess considerable courage. ‘They 
need imaginations to create the kinds of credit service 
that will best appeal to their clientele. They need 
enthusiasm to sell those plans, not only to the customers 
but often to management itself. And, they need courage, 
because anyone attempting a new course has to buck the 
opposition of the inevitable few who say, “It’s always 
been done this way—why change?” 

One modern manager of credit sales recently made two 
statements that are indicative of our changing times. 
The first statement he made was that the modern credit 
manager should spend up to half his time planning and 
developing credit sales promotion programs. ‘The second 
was that a budget of one-half of one per cent of total 
credit sales be set aside to be used exclusively for credit 
sales promotion. These statements represent a minor 
revolution and offer clear clues as to the new status 
of the credit sales manager in today’s highly competitive 
economy. Are you prepared to subscribe to them? 





Credit department salesmanship enters into the picture 
at every stage of customer contact. All along the line, 
from the invitation to the new customer to open an ac- 
count or the voluntary appearance of the new customer 
in the department, impressions are being made upon 
him. These impressions may be uniformly creative of 
good will, only partly so, or wholly negative. It is 
the duty of the credit sales manager to make sure that 
each impression is a favorable one—that it sells the 
customer on the store and on its credit services. 





Interviewing Customers For Credit Service 


Interviewing customers for credit service certainly 
is an opportunity for credit department salesmanship. 
Some stores make it easy for the customer to open an 
account. They provide attractive, convenient, and 
modern credit offices, which are readily reached. Others 
do not. Some interviewing offices radiate a friendly, 
homelike and relaxing atmosphere. Others are grim and 
forbidding; the “mechanics” are too much in evidence. 
Cages and bars, safes and machines tend to add to the 
customer’s natural tension. Salesmanship creates the 
relaxed, friendly atmosphere essential to mutually satis- 
factory interviewing. Again, some stores allow almost 
anyone in the department to talk to the customer. Others 
make sure that those entrusted with the delicate job of 











interviewing are well trained and psychologically adapted 
to this work. 

Credit department salesmanship certainly appears in 
the next step in the process—that of sending out the 
acceptance of the new-account notifications. Some stores 
make this an “occasion” by sending the notification 
promptly and by making it pleasing and personal. Other 
stores take far too long in telling the customer that the 
account is available and even then seem to accept the 
account grudgingly, and find it necessary to “lecture” 
the customer to an undue extent. Credit department 
salesmanship will find the speediest way of getting word 
to the customer that the account is available and credit 
department salesmanship will see that the notification 
truly sells the store and its credit service. 

Similarly with authorization. Some stores authorize 
rapidly and accurately; they have credit limits high 
enough that the vast majority of credit sales are speedily 
completed. Other stores find it necessary to set generally 
low credit limits and thus multiply their authorization 
problems and delay customers in completing their shop- 
ping errands. The store that so arranges procedures that 
the majority of customers get their purchases author- 
ized’ rapidly, is showing successful credit department 
salesmanship. 

In billing, merchandise and bill adjustments, and all 
through the collection procedure, credit department 
salesmanship can avoid annoying and hurtful acts that 
drive customers away from the store into pleasant and 
thoughtful transactions which encourage people to shop 
in the store and make them regard it as a satisfactory 
place in which to shop. 

Thus, we could take each aspect of credit office oper- 
ation and analyse it in the light of probable customer 
acceptance. It would be profitable for each credit execu- 
tive to do this in his own store or firm. This is another 
way of saying, as we so often do concerning letter writ- 
ing, “Use the you approach.” Is the way in which 
each operation is carried out conducive to better public 
relations and does it reflect true salesmanship? So 
often, procedures and routines are designed with the 
convenience of the store in mind. That must be changed 
to designing them with the convenience of the customer 
in mind. 

Credit department salesmanship means, too, develop- 
ing and strengthening the spirit of service throughout 
the department. There is no point in the credit executive 
being “sales-minded” unless every other person dealing 
with customers is also. That becomes a matter of con- 
stant education and inspiration. 

The twentieth century has witnessed an enormous 
growth in the use of retail credit. It has also seen the 
transformation of credit service from the prerogative of 
the few wealthy or socially prominent to the right of the 
vast majority. Instead of “granting’’ credit service as 
a privilege, we now conceive of credit as a powerful tool 
to create more profitable sales and we go all out in our 
efforts to sell credit to all who are eligible to buy. And 
that is credit department salesmanship. 

In the next, and final, article in this series we discuss 
the writing of effective credit sales promotion letters. 


Celebrates Fiftieth Year With Store 
Miss Annie Hall, Credit and Office Manager, Church- 


well’s, Albany, Georgia, recently celebrated 50 years’ 
service with the store. She is the first employee to reach 
a 50th anniversary with the organization, joining the 
staff on September 6, 1906. The event was celebrated by 
a party where she was given a shower of gifts from her 
40 fellow employees in appreciation for her loyal and 
faithful service. A member of the National Retail Credit 
Association, she was nominated by District Three for 
the 1956 Scott Award. 


Mary A. Wall Retires 

Mary A. Wall, who has been associated with Crosby’s, 
Topeka, Kansas, for many years as credit manager, re- 
tired July 1, 1956. On her retirement the employees of 
the store honored her with a dinner party and presented 
her with a lovely purse containing a $100 bill. At the 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Credit Bureau she was presented with a beautiful 
wrist watch, a gift from the Board members and the 
Bureau. She is a member of the Quarter Century Club 
of the National Retail Credit Association and now be- 
comes an honorary life member. She will remain active 
in credit work and at present is chairman of the com- 
mittee to arrange «for speakers for the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs, who are sponsoring credit classes in the 
public and parochial high schools. She would be glad to 
hear from her many friends. Her home address is 1421 
Clay Street, Topeka, Kansas. The N.R.C.A. wishes her 
many years of happiness and good health in her well- 
deserved retirement. 


To the Progressive Ready-to-Wear Retailer 


(doing between $100,000 and $1,000,000 
in Charge Sales) 


Are Your Funds Tied-up 
in Receivables ? 


Are You Burdened with 
Credit Administration ? 


Our plan converts your charge sales into immediate 
cash. We operate your credit department in your 
name, assuming all its costs, including personnel 
expense and credit losses. (Existing personnel re- 
tained if so desired.) 


The cost to the merchant is small and relieves him of 
all problems involved in financing, solicitation, main- 
tenance and control of charge sales. 

We welcome your inquiries which will be held in 
strict confidence. 


UNIVERSAL DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
MUrray Hill 9-5380 
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NCE AGAIN, retail credit executives and credit bureau managers are 

called upon to mobilize their resources and to coordinate their efforts to 

bring about maximum observance of National Retail Credit Week in 1957. 

The dates are Sunday, April 28, to Saturday, May 4. This will be the fourth 
such annual event. 


National Retail Credit Week has proved to be powerfully beneficial in 
focusing attention of the consumer public on the significance of credit in their 
lives and on the value of a good credit record as a priceless personal asset. The 
1957 observance promises to be more comprehensive and influential than ever 
before. 


Appointment of local National Retail Credit Week committees should now 
be made. This committee’s responsibility will be to prepare a detailed program 
and present it to the local association membership for approval. We recom- 
mend close and full cooperation between the local credit bureau, retail credit 
executives and the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club in planning for the event. 


The purpose of National Retail Credit Week is to encourage the maximum 
amount of sound credit sales and also to educate credit consumers to the im- 
portance of meeting all obligations as agreed. The entire community benefits 
directly or indirectly from this highlighting of the important role of consumer 
credit in all our activities. 


Portfolios of helpful material for the guidance of local National Retail 
Credit Week committees will be sent on request. Included in the portfolio will 
be N.R.C.A.’s most recent “Pay Promptly” newspaper advertising, as well as 
many other useful items. The chairman of the local National Retail Credit 
Week committee should make his request now. Early planning and preparation 
are important. 


National Retail Credit Week holds profound significance for the better- 
ment and elevation of retail credit operations locally and nationally. Your 
active cooperation and participation are earnestly requested. 


Z / 4. 


General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


AJ Aan 














